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WHAT ARE YOU DOING THESE DAYS? 


VEN if it is midwinter and the Holiday season, we feel sure that, as 
E a progressive farmer, you find plenty to do these days. We know 
from experience that on the average farm there is something wait- 

ing to be done every day in the year. We know, too, from observa- 
tion that some farmers fail - 


tions, to lay plans and make preparations for the coming year, to study 
your crops, your soils, your stock—all this is work of the most profita- ° 
ble kind, and it is just as pleasant as it is profitable. 

So we would say, keep busy these winter days, for long idle spells 





to improve the winter days, 





and therefore leave undone 
many things that should be 
done, with a correspond- 
ing decrease in the profits 
from their year’s work, 

We don’t know what 
you ought to be doing at 
this season, for we do not 
know your conditions. - It 
is safe to say, however, 
that, if the weather admits, 
you ought to be busy; 
ought to have your help 
busy, if you have help; 
ought to have the teams at 
work, 

Only two weeks ago 
Professor Duggar pointed 
out that team work costs 
many farmers an exorbi- 
tant price simply because 
they get so few days work 
out of their teams ina year. 








HERCULES STUMP PULLER AT WORK—PHOTOGRAPH FROM MAURICE FLOYD. 





Therefore, let us say that the teams ought to be kept busy during the 
winter. We do not mean, of course, that they can be kept as busy as 


in the crop-making season, but there can be found something for them 
to do most winter days. 


There is land to plow, for example—not all land, and not at alli times, 
but there should be twice the winter breaking in the South that there 
is. There may be stumps to pull, too; ditches and terraces 1o make; 
gullies to fill; hauling of many kinds to do; rocks, in some places, to 
clear off the fields; certainly manure to haul out on the fields. All 
these jobs and dozens of others can give the teams occupation on favor- 
able days. Then there is one you may not have thought of, for days 
when it is too wet to plow—make a drag and drag your road. Oh yes, 
it will pay. We are going to have a letter next week from a man who 
has tried it, , 

For yourself and hands, all the jobs we have mentioned are availa- 
ble; and there may be draining to do; fences to build; grubbing and 
clearing to look after; repairs about the buildings to make,—there is 
never a shortage of pressing work on the farm! 


On days when you cannot get out, you will still find plenty of tasks 
in the house, and about the barns. One of these you should by no 
means neglect, is to go over the machinery and see that it is all ready 
for use. Look after the harness, too; oil and repair it. Use the paint 
brush freely on buildings, tools and everything that needs paint. Give 
some time also to looking closely after the livestock. Take good care 
of the work-stock, and keep them busy and they will meet the spring 
rush in better shape than if they had been allowed to idle all winter. 

And on cold days and evenings, you can still be at work. To take 
an inventory of the farm, to make a review of the past year’s opera- 





and good farming seldom go together, and you wish of course to do 
better farming next year than ever before. 

Don’t keep so busy, however, at this or any other season that you 
have not each day a little time for rest and recreation and mental devel- 
opment. It is not a long rest and then-a season of rush and strain that 
the farmer needs, but every day some work to do and a little playtime. 
And work can be done now that will help you get the breathing spells 
you will.need next summer, 
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YOU CANNOT START THE NEW YEAR BETTER THAN BY GETTING IMPROVED LIVESTOCK 
HOME OF KENTUCKY’S CHAMPION SADDLE HORSES DUROC-JERSEEE. POLAND CHINAS. 


PAPRPPLS SSS PALS PLL LLL LALLA IPOD PPP PPBPLLLD LLP LLL LL LLL 


cap. i (te 

The farm that su - Oc J R EYS 2 "BIG POLAND CHINA HOGS. ‘4 

ues a with - bines, gualiy and size big “ Me oa earth bers that eae 
horses. - . “ fi ‘all boars ready for service 

and harness creas. Registered pigs of different sizes and Piet eek ens cred by 800 Ib to 1000 ib boars, 

such aS competiters ages for sale at attractive prices. phe wings from 600 Ibs hy lbs each 

cannot meet. Alla Write us before you buy your $100 to $25¢ each a ees 


and sexes constantly re-bred hog or pigs. in the h. Fsell my stocle guarantee sat- 
on hand for sale. ie oe ined 


isfaetion er return your money, rite me what yo 
Write at onee for VALLEY VIEW STOCK FARM, want and mention paper. mit 


ee J. W. ETCHISON, Prop , Cana, N. C. E. % WRIGHT, SYKES, TENNESSEE. 
None but the best will 


Seodeoweteabest.” ' a A PURE-BRED PIG” AND A 
es! 
Shonwectn | Mazelbrook Farm Duroc Jerseys. ILE THAT, WONT RUB OFF” 


Stoek 70 fine pigs, two te three months old. Sired by ‘’Gold POLAND CHINAS 
Bend Again,’’ and a son of the famous bear. Bred right fed right and priced right. Thiekset Banker 
Farm, t splendid broad 17 s old. All stock | and The Guardian 2nd, prize-winners and champions 
ALLEN S. S. EDELEN, fe for vepetraem Never had rain my herd. ere BP oad han por emp vest en tn 
Order sag, ea een he ee 4 ee oe Owner, White for prices, FRANK C. MORRIS, boars and» fow bred fs, priced 96 any farmer can bay 
uarantee every representation an give ife insurance polici ies * t > and 
The hove on want is bere. Our terms are easy. BURGIN, KENTUCKY Trevilians, Va ham @ square deal for ev “eke Oe 


STERLING HERD REGISTERED DuRocs | & © bg ny Saamet, Tena. 


= Bred sows, bred and open giits, Septem- . Nat. P. C. ever ep Tenn. 
JERSEYS: Eminent’s Goldmont Lad, ist prize Nat’l Dairy Show and 8 other shows: ber and October pigs not akin. Highest 

Grand Champion Ohio State Fair; headed ist prize herd at 3 shows; a quality Georgia Herd Poland Chinas 
daughter brought $1,500 at Cooper's and others have brought big prices; a son of Golden Ow ‘WATSON, Forest Depot, Va. 
Fern’s Lad, Blue Fox’s E ; EB t of Wyldwood; Fern’s Interest and T “Get bred pig”’ “The P: iv 
Stockwell are the sires used on over 150 head of imported and American-bred cows. Duroc Bred Gilts and Service Boars & pure- r pig” as e Progressive 
Foundation of herd is Tormentors crossed on Golden Lads, which produces type and full at Special Prices. Farmer advises. I have them of the best breed- 
pails. We have a number of 2-year-olds, Island Type, giving 35 to 40 Ibs. Calves out of Most popular blood lines known to the breed. | ing 2to6 months old, out of 400 lb. registered 
8, 10, 12 and 15-thousand-t., high fat, officially tested, show-type cows. We guarantee Fifteen years breeders of a sows, and sired by noted boars. Choice bred sows 
satisfaction. L. M. WHITAKER & C at $50 to $75. Satisfaction to all. 

9, 
BERKSHIRES : Highland Chief 25th, sired by Premier Longfellow’s Rival. Sows of R. F. D. 1, Pay etievilte, Tenn. G. | TRIMBLE, Adairsville, Ga. 
DUROCS—Young sows, bred or open. Service 


Lengfellow, Premier and Masterpiece blood. We ship what we sell. 
Satisfaction guaranteed. 
s boars. Pigs, all ages. Unsurpassed in color, POLAND CHINA HOGS 
TAYLOR PLANTATION, Columbia, S. C. form and style. Bred right. Priced right. | Bred from prize winner. I won 104 prizes on 
' bs sf |= A. Whitaker, Bell Buekle, Tenn. hogs in 1911. For sale bred sows and fall 1910, 


spring 1911 gilts. Herd boar weight 800 Ibs. Also 
Se = ge BERKSHIRES. ee LAM WORTHS. boars ready for service and fall 1911 pigs. 


FE epee ™ kee 2g oS ae WAINRIGHT LEA, - + +. Brooksville, Ky 


MAPLE a KIMBALL FARM cee Our Tamworths< | TALLEYe BIO KIND FoLAnD OMtRAN? 
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} Bred Sows, Gilts and Pigs For Sale. 
OXFORD, N. C. At Memphis, Birmingham and Georgia ]| Pedigrees furnished. Satisfaction guaran- 
Is offering for fall delivery a superbly State Fairs. They are the finest herd teed. You see these hogs before you pay 
bred lot of Berkshire Pigs that represent ever shown at the fairs. At New York for them. 
the very best blood of the breed. Also State Fair, with hot competition, we J. H. TALLEY & SON, 
Duroc-Jersey pigs of.the finest type and won on boars first and second age class, 
P breeding. Prices, $10 each, either kind, senior yearling first, under a year and | rse 
een on Approval eight weeks old. Prices on bred gilts under six months third and_ second. Large Type Poland ee 
and young service boars on application. Sows age, first and second, junior yearl- China Ho Bird s and 
Our Berkshires have given such thorough satis- ing first and second, under a year first gs. Seot lie 
faction, se pat willing to have them stand en- and third, under six months first and WALDRIP MOUNTAIN STOCK FAR 
tirely on their merits, and let you be the judge. DUROC-JERSEYS. | second. Age herd first and third. Cham- 5. R. W., Mgr. R. F. D. 1, CALHOUN, GA. 
All our breeding stock are splendid individuals and PRCA LOIOVOS: ay ee - pion boar and _ sow. Stock for sale. 
are almost entirely of the great Masterpiece, Pre- as . = cet ca 


miler, Longfellow and Garon Duke 60th blood. ARCADIA FARM, - COLUMBUS, GA. | | POLAND CHINA HOGS 


There are no better in the State. DUROC BRED 
Pigs out of large prolific sows by great massive 


We can ship you at once, subject to examination 
and approval. chaice pigs, bred sows and service GILTS- and SOWS Tamworths PIGS, both male and | boars. All pure-bred. 
boars. Isn’t this fair? of the highest quality and breeding from ° female, for sale. e 

Write today for price and description. 


such families as Col. Ohio Chief, Cherry WESTVIEW STOCK FARM, T. E. BROWN, Murfreesboro, Tenn. 
This ad. will not appear next week. King’s Crimson Wonder, Again, Good E 


= : Led Hoey . : D. J. LYBROOK, Manager, - 
D. E. EARHART, “ue eee | LL es Winston-Salem, N. C. CHESTER WHITES. 


L. M. WHITAKER & gs ag ag “: . 
Bristow, Va. Fayetteville, Tenn, R. F. D. Neo, 1. POLAND CHINAS. / 


SELWYN FARMS HIGH-CLASS 7—— 978-Pound — 


EDGAR B. MOORE, Prop., Charlotte,N.C.|1 Dyroc-Jersey Hogs Mammoth Biack Hog 
BERKSHIRES, HOLSTEIN and JERSEY CATTLE Bred and for sale. Combining the Largest hog ever dressed in 


blood lines of the best. Pigs and pide der this hor. — origi- 
Bred Sows ready to ship. nate is hog ave near 
= : 200 fine pigs on hand. Or- D. L. C. HOGS 
D. L. FARRIOR, der before picked over. { @ time and give agency to first ae. 
Raleigh, North Carolina, Price, 8 to 10 weeks old, $10 ¢ are a most extensive 


the 
each—$15 per pair. Males and hold the pease Bie eatin ge 


Montrose Farm Registered DUROC-JER- and gilts, 4 to 5 months old, having been extablhed. 47 ‘years witout 


SEYS—Unsurpassed breeding. Mature sows losing # single hog by cholera of any 
and gilts, bred for spring farrow. Young $12 to $15 each. contagious 


4 
ervice | 's. Beautiful t to f tk FREE 
ite: wastee: and ne roth a Pig Weam vane JOHN A. YOUNG & SONS 


sonable. "no. F. T. Anderson, Poindexter, Va. é ant to mail you our free 
Greensboro, N. C. wre ert te icafrom BihtoSale” 
REGISTERED DUROC-JERSEYS THE L. B. SILVER C®. 
s 60 Vickers Bldg., Cleveland, G, 
: pant gi sore gra, cost $1100, his sire sold for $1500. his Bred sows and pigs for sale. Our 
dam sold for $15 pigs are thrifty and nice. Address Poland Chinas for Sale. Service boars, bred sows 
Keystone Sees ‘Duke, the Grand Saoien Boar at } and _ and pigs of either sex, best of breeding and a I Cc? 
the International Live Stock Show, Chieago, 1910. L.L. MILLE | quality. Everything registered and guaranteed to eo Be Ss. vice boars, bred gilts. Pairs 
lee sow pigs by either boar for s: e.. Route 2. Mocksville, N.C. | please. W. J. OWEN & SONS, R 1, Hardinsburg, Ky. 
fo age Jersey and Holstein Satie. 


- Luray, Tenn. 





































































































Pure-bred pigs, all ages. Ser- 













































































able. OWEN BROS., 
BUY pnem THE BEST pod MOST ’ Bedford City, Va. 
OTED HERD IN THE SOUTH 
FARM Offices: Birmingham, Ala., Raleigh, N. C., and Memphis, Tenn. | 
. COMMUNICATIONS REGARDING ADVERTISING OR SUBSCRIPTIONS MAY BE ADDRESSED OAKWOOD FARM 
Registered Berk- TO EITHER OFFICE. ENTERED AS SECOND-CLASS MATTER AT THE POSTOFFICE AT BIRM- | : 
8 weeks to 1 year old, 
and Jersey bulls: Satisfaction guaranteed. 
; Newton, North Carolina. 
OAR nA ee Ba eee NNR oo gr ce ae eo” ot | 
Three months ... ‘ 25 Five years . HEIFER FOR SALE 
SHOW TYPE BERKSHIRES (Two, three and five year aie “applicable only on subscriptions paid ‘wteetter in praaeds: ). 
Sambo, our famous herd boar with his sons D d 471.90 d b 
am made ounds butter 
Ree ee teat anol tke mete, es 3 To new subscribers only, The Progressive Farmer will be sent ten weeks on trial ’ 
year of show victories. Our herd have been don- Bred to Sensational Fern 4th, 
or three years in ee with ~ 
t has proven its excellence in public competition. Combined Editions, over. . .- lina State Fair 1912. 
reason 
Rt DGEWAY CLUB 
Change of copy or discontinuance order must reach us 10 days in advance of 
peerros BERKSHIRES ARE THE KIND. publigation date. No whiskey, mining stock, patent medicine, patent stock food, dis- 
eae Sees rim Annannnnpanrhhehipeanphnernnicpaairntie 
SGaress HOLSTEIN CATTLE 
WE will positively make good the loss sustained by any subscriber as a result of The Greatest Dairy breed. feng 
ity Berkshires 2,2%3° 03, Pg; 


no akin. Best of breeding. Prices very reason- 
ves of either sex or breed for sale. 
THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER Fk a JERSEYS. 
RIVERSIDE STOCK 
AS: 
shire pigs any age, INGHAM, ALA., UNDER THE ACT OF CONGRESS OF MARCH, 3, 1879. : 
R. L. SHUFORD, Prop. * 
: SUBSCRIPTION RATES: P 
L. M. COOPER, Prop., Autryville, N. C. 1. 
° eee ae oS ere eee - 
- 3. 
Seen Due to freshen November 30, 1912. 
@aughiers were shown in the recent South Carolina 10 Weeks Trial, 10 cents. 
Fair in with first calf. 
Supnplorehip classes, this being his third successive for ten cents. Sample copy free. Tell your friends who need it but do not read it. 
herds of the Carolinas. All our brood so Guaranteed Average Weekly Circujation, 1 50 000 ‘|| Grand Champion bull at North Caro- 
or producers of winners. Buy from a Nerd 
PRICE $140 
F.M. BEALL, Supt., Ridgeway, S. C. ADVERTISING RULES: 
Get started right guised, or questionable advertisements of any kind accepted. Rates on application. HOLSTEINS. 
i > PURE-BRED REGISTERED 
Cc. W. FOWLER, Marietta, Georgie. Each Advertiser’s Reliability Guaranteed. 
fraudulent misrepresentations made in The Progressive Farmer on the part of - for Free. iUustrated Rocklets, 
8 to 12 weeks old. 








‘ a any advertiser who proves to be a deliberate swindler. This does not mean that we yea FRIRSTAN ASSOCIATION, 

‘Bred from prize stock. Fine heads. backs, hams will try to adjust trifling disputes between reliable business houses and their patrons, | Box - Brattleboro, Vt 

an arth. Just the kind you want. but in any case of actually fraudulent dealings, we will make good to the subscriber as 
us a. FOX BROS., Sevierville, Tenn. we have just indicated. The conditions of this guarantee are, that the claim for loss ABERDEEN ANGUS. 

you want. shall be voporsed to us within one month after the advertisement appears in our paper s 

and after the transaction complained of, that our liability shall cover only the pur- 

RKSHIRES—Reeistered bred sows, fancy chase price of the article in question, nor aggregate over $1,000 on any one adver- hone Cattle—A rbe cholce young bulls at 
boars ready for service, and pigs four tiser, and that the subscriber must say when writing each advertiser: “I am writing attractive prices—the broad-backed, short- 
baths old, for sale. Rich in blood of Lord you as an advertiser in The Progressive Farmer whieh guarantees the reliability legged, blocky kind. Bred in the purple. 
jer, Rivals Champion and Masterpiece. of all advertising it carries.” Also registered’ Percheron stallions of the 

‘reasonable and satisfaction guaran- show ring type. Call or write.—Rese Dale 
a iH, Wightman, Virginia. Stock Farms, Jeffersonton, Virginia. 
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Station giyes the following as the digestible nu- 
trients in 100 pounds of blackstrap molasses and 
rice straw. 


TIMELY FARM SUGGESTIONS 


100 Pounds 100 Pounds 














j Molasses. Rice Straw 
. TAIT BUTLER. . ; 4 

. — Digestible protein...... ).00 Ibs 3.00 Ibs 

. Digestible carbohydrates 66.00 Ibs 33.00 Ibs 
Thomas Phosphate and Acid Phosphate. vine hay is easily worth from $16 to $20 a ton. Digestible fats ........ 0.00 tbs 1.00 tbs 


But if we put the feeding value at $16 a ton, or 
if we put it about where it should be, on the basis 
of what it will produce, at about about $12 a 
ton, we have, at the lowest, a fertilizer and feed- 


There is some digestible protein in blackstrap 
molasses, probably from one to two pounds in 
100 pounds, but the chief value of molasses as 


NORTH Carolina reader wants to know which 
he will get the most value from, ‘“‘Thomas 


A 


sphate (basic sla or acid phosphate?” .- = : feed is i he sugar (car rdrate hich 

Aim in Bi book = Pal cet preniaa that is value of $5 + $12, or $17 a ton for peavine ceaptinaies fA bie 
renee /  Bpetty clearly thé ‘ “tg hay, when fed and the manure returned to the ‘ees apie as , : 

“Bxperiments show pretty clearly that two parts and Molasses is not injurious to cows or their milk, 


of phosphoric acid, from Thomas phosphate pow- 
der, are approximately equivalent to one part 
from soluble phosphoric acid.’’ In acid phosphate, 
there is from 12 to 16 per cent of soluble phos- 
phoric acid. In Thomas phosphate powder, there 
eit 


when properly fed. It should probably not be fed 
in larger quantity than six to ten pounds a day 
to an animal weighing 1,000 pounds, the amount 
up to these limits varying according to the char- 
acter, or protein content, of the other feeds. 


Are these facts not sufficient to prove the place 
of legume crops in maintaining soil fertility? No 
system of cropping which does not provide for the 
growing of one legume crop for every nitrogen- 
consuming crop like cotton, corn, oats, ete., that 


is from 18 to 22 per cent phosphoric acid. ; a 2, ; ad practic rae v fe 
eo t ry hoenh : oe in the Thomas ‘8 taken off the land, can be permanently success- 2. It is a bad practice to feed moldy feed to any 
takes two parts of phosphoric acid in th animal. Cows, however, show a greater tolerance 


ful in maintaining soil fertility, unless expensive 
or high-priced plant foods are purchased. If we 
adopted this one simple, profitable and business- 
like rule in our cropping, the question of the 
cotton acreage would be solved. 


What Ought Ground Limestone to Cost? 


A 


phosphate to be equal to one part of soluble phos- 
phoric acid in the acid phosphate, then Thomas 
phosphate powder containing 20 per cent phos- 
phoric acid would be equal: to acid phosphate 
having 10 per cent soluble phosphoric acid. Or 
it will require 160 pounds of the Thomas phos- 
phate powder to be equal to 100 pounds of 16 
per cent acid phosphate. 

In the Thomas phosphate, however, there is 
also about 30 per cent of lime, and it has some 
increase in value for corn lands, due to the pres- 
ence of this caustic lime. 


to moldy feed than the horse and some other ani- 
mals and a small amount of mold would probably 
lead to no bad results. 

3. We have no data available to determine the 
digestible nutrients in cane tops, but taking the 
figures given by Henry in ‘‘Feeds and Feeding,” 
for green sugar cane and estimating the water in 
the cured tops as 40 per cent instead of 85, as in 
the green came, we may calculate that each cow 
giving 25 pounds of five per cent milk receives 
the following digestible nutrients daily: 








SOUTH Carolina reader asks where he can 
obtain ground limestone. He says he is 
offered ground limestone at $4 a ton, f.o.b. 























cars at grinder, and he thinks caustic or fresh 
The degree of fineness of the Thomas phosphate purned lime would be cheaper. He has been told Protein Reem 2? Fats 
powder is ah matter of great importance. The that the latter will injure his land, but has used — 
more finely it is ground, the —- Tee will it and has seen no injury, whereas, the saving in en ‘ = — ae 
the phosphoric acid become available. . W hen put freight compared with the ground rock is con- See Rice a. Bee ‘15 1.65 05 
on lands well supplied with humus, it will also cia cape. 3 lbs. Blackstrap mol: ~--- 55 1.98 |... 
become available more rapidly. There is no doubt but $4 per ton is too much tie > Sa Bebe Seite “94 “78 i 
for ground limestone at the grinder. In fact, it 4!bs Cottonseed meal -____- coe 1.48 67 48 
The First Essential of Economical Soil is too much for it laid down at the farm railway Ct 2.19 9.54 | 0.78 
B ‘Idi station. ¢ a ae ; ; Standard for 275 Ibs, milk -.-.__. 3.30 13.00 0.80 
unding. There will be very little difference in the Standard for 160 lbs. milk ____- --| 2.60 11.00 | 0.40 








amount of calcium bought for $1 in ground lime- 


: . , The weakness in the ration our corresponden 
stone at $4 a ton, and caustic or quick lime at I t 


OIL fertility is a complicated and little under- 


ree is feeding lies in the fact that the amount of 
stood problem; but there are a few well- 9%/ a ton. roughage is too small. Any cow should have more 


On the average Southern soil, we would much 
prefer to use ground lime rock, or carbonate of 
lime, but on clay soils rich in humus, or on peaty 
soils, the quick lime or freshly burned lime may 
be used, if it can be put on the land at the same 
price per pound of actual lime. 

The freight rate is less on the caustic lime, per 
pound of actual lime, but the slaking of it and 
the putting of it on the land are troublesome and 
disagreeable. 


S known facts which should enable anyone to 
improve the yielding powers of his soils. 
Nitrogen is the most costly plant food, if it is 
bought; it is the one most likely to be lost from 
the soil by leaching, and it is generally deficient 
in Southern soils. This deficiency is probably due 
more largely to climatic conditions than to faulty 
farming methods, altho both have played an im- 
portant part. The nitrogen necessary to maintain 


than ten pounds of roughage. The cows giving as 
much as 25 pounds of milk a day might make 
good use of ten pounds of some legume hay daily, 
and if this raises the total nutrients too high, 
some of the concentrates should be reduced. For 
cows giving less than this amount of milk, say 
16 to 20 pounds daily, the concentrates would be 
reduced, for the concentrates are given at the rate 
of one pound for every 2% pounds of 5 per cent 


or increase soil fertility is economically obtained é dpi: é' a milk; but it is probable that for such cows, more 
only thru the growing of legume crops, which take | It is very much to be regretted that ground ¢conomical results will be obtained by increasing 
it from the air and store it in the plants. Bmestone is not available to the farmers of the the roughage and decreasing the expensive con- 

Humus is the greatest need of our soils, because lower South at a price which will enable them cGontrates. If no legume roughage is available for 
humus not only improves the texture of the soil, to use it. But to accomplish this end, State legis- _ 


the cows giving less than 25 pounds of milk daily, 
we would increase the amount of such roughage 
as they are now getting and decrease the concen- 
trates. Of course, all these changes must depend 
on the results obtained. If these cows will pro- 
duce a pound of milk or butter-fat cheaper on the 
ration they are now getting, it should be con- 
tinued. This will depend largely on the prices of 
feeds, which are not stated in the inquiry. 

4. Estimating the cane tops as above, then the 


lative action in establishing grinders, as was done 
in Illinois and Virginia, where ground lime rock 
may now be obtained at from sixty to seventy-five 
cents a ton, f.o.b cars at grinder, will probably 
be necessary. 

Van Slyke, in his book, ‘‘Fertilizers and Crops,” 
gives the following comparison of values for quick 
lime and ground limestone. 

* Equivalent prices for one ton: 


but also enables it to hold moisture and soluble 
plant foods, and in its decay furnishes nitrogen 
to feed the crops and affords activity for bacteria, 
which in breaking down the humus or organic 
matter also set free acids which dissolve other 
plant foods. 

In other words, grow legumes that gather 
nitrogen from the air to supply humus, and the 
question of nitrogen, as well as many other im- 











+1 diffi : i ime......$8.00 : i .50 ‘ ; : ; ° : 

portant soil difficulties, are solved. pervs $8 7 btn re 9. digestible nutrients in five ponds of cane tops, 

These legume crops are the only means, as ick rs ila cas Gr be 2 ps ‘ , 8 40 rice straw and cottonseed hulls are as follows: 
statéd, of economically supplying ‘nitrogen. They par oe Bate 0 : pe pein: bt one pes 
are not generally suitable for human food; there- en aa tees pe kee ea ho Protein |Carbebydrateat Bas 
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nitrogen in the land; for except on poor land 














nearly as much nitrogen will generally be taken 
from the soil as will be left in the stubble and 


A Batch of Questions About Cane Products. 


In this comparison, it must be remembered that 
we have estimated only 60 per cent of dry matter 


roots. Moreover, if they are sold off the land, LOUISIANA reader asks: “1. What is the in the cane tops, while the rice straw and hulls 
only their market or feeding value is obtained, feeding value of blackstrap molasses and contain 88 and 89 per cent, respectively. 
rice straw? 


Is molasses injurious to milk 
cows or their milk, and in how large quantities 
may it be fed? 

2. Will slightly moldy cane tops have an in- 
jurious effect on cows or milk? 


while if fed on the land, or on the farm, and the 
manure returned, both their feeding and a large 
part of the fertilizer values are obtained. 

A ton of peavine hay contains $10 worth of 
fertilizer materials. If it is fed on the land, at 


5. We have no data as to the value of cane 
silage, but the following flgures may be of value 
in forming an opinion on the subject: 

Digestible nutrients in 100 pounds. 


(Henry’s 
‘“Peeds and Feeding.’’) 




















least $8 of this is left to build up the soil. If fed “3. I am now feeding cut cane tops and riee 

on the farm from $5 to $7 worth of manure should straw, ten pounds, three pounds of molasses, and Dry | protein Ic hyd F 
be obtained. There is a loss here of from one- one pound of the following mixture for every 2% Matter |‘ retein [Carbohydrate at 
fifth to one-half its fertilizer value, but to com- . pounds of 5 per cent milk given: two parts corn Green sorghum 

pensate for this, we have its feeding value. This meal, one part wheat bran, and two parts cotton- jun Fae Ibs. oF ie te 0.3 Thee 
can be estimated in two ways: First, by what it seed meal. Would you suggest any change? Sorghum silage____| 23.9 “ |0.1 “ 135 “ 02 “ 
will bring if fed to good livestock in producing “4. How does roughage, cane tops and rice gore: silage... ~--- ae He . =. r+: ‘a 
milk, flesh, or growth on horses and mules; or, straw, compare with cottonseed hulls in feeding : ; ; Ba: 





value? 

“5. What data have you on silage made from 
green cane tops? How does eane compare with 
corn silage? 

1. Bulletin 86, of the Louisiana Experiment 


. 


second, by its market or feeding value as com- 
pared with other feeds. 

For instance, ene ton of peavine hay was found 
to be equal to 1,600 pounds of wheat bran in 
producing milk. On such a basis, a ton of pea- 


Cane silage would probably be as good. as sor 
ghum silage. 





We are not punished for our sins, but by then 
~—Elbert Hubbard. 
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What Professor 
Massey Says 











Y COTTON grows too large a stalk and does 

not fruit well. How would it do to spread 
four tons of good stable manure to the acre with 
acid phosphate and potash?’’ This would simply 
increase the trouble. If your cotton grows a large 
stalk, it shows that you have nitrogen enough, 
and the fruiting will be better if you use only 
acid phosphate and potash liberally. 





S THOMAS phosphate good for corn, cotton, 

peanuts and potatoes?’’ Thomas phosphate is 
especially good for peanuts when combined with 
a due percentage of potash, as it carries 40 per 
cent of lime. I would not use it on potatoes, as 
the lime may make conditions favorable to scab. 
It is not so quickly available as acid phosphate 
when applied to cotton. For corn, grow a sod of 
crimson clover and put all your manure on it. 





OW many oats should I sow this month?” asks 

a reader in southeastern North Carolina. 
“Some say 2% bushels, but I think that too 
much.” I would not sow any this month. if 
they had been sowed at the time they should 
have been—in October—two bushels would be 
sufficient. But if I did not sow in October, I 
would defer sowing till February, and then 2% 
bushels will be none too many for they will not 
tiller as much as if sowed in the fall. Sowing in 
February, I would sow the winter oats. 

OW shall I destroy Bermuda grass on a sandy 

loam soil?’’ asks a reader. Plow it now, shal- 
lowly, so as to just get under the running stems. 
Rake out all you can and haul to a gully or other 
waste place. Then the winter will damage what 
is left to some extent, and in the spring sow the 
land thickly in cowpeas to shade out any that 
starts, for it will not thrive in the shade. Make 
hay of the peas and disk the stubble and sow seed 
of crimson clover, fifteen pounds an acre in Sep- 
tember. Turn this in spring for corn or cotton, 
and cultivate clean, and you will find little, if any, 
Bermuda left. 











- HAVE heard old people say that there is a 
4 certain time of the moon for hauling out 
manure and killing hogs. Is there anything in 
it?” The proper time of the moon for hauling 
out manure is when you have a load. Haul out 
your manure-as fast as made and put it on the 
ground you intend to plant in corn in the spring, 
and the moon will not care a fig about it. The 
best time of the moon to kill hogs is when the 
hogs are fat, the weather cool, and your knife 
sharp, and the moon will never know you have 
done it. Take care of your soil, farm well and 
let the moon shine when she is regulated to shine. 
You are not farming the moon but the earth. 





N ALABAMA reader says: ‘Surely Professor 
Massey is making a big mistake when he tells 
a correspondent that the oil mills are making a 
good and fair exchange in returning the meal and 
hulls from a ton of seed for the seed. Down here 
n Alabama the mills give a ton of meal for a ton 
pf seed.”? I am glad to know that the Alabama 
ills are so liberal, for that would be getting 
about $30 a ton for the seed. What I aimed to 
say to my correspondent was that the meal re- 
Iting from a ton of seed was worth, as a fer- 
ilizer, more than the ton of seed, and I think 
hat there are few oil mils in North Carolina that 
will do much more. If there are, I would like to 
hear from them. 





A WOODLOT can be used as a pasture,” says 
Mr. Latham. Yes, but it will in that case lose 
ts value as a woodlot for the farm, for the under- 
prowth will be destroyed, and that must be pre- 
erved, if we are going to keep the woodlot re- 
lenishing itself with new growth to take the place 
f what is cut out. A woodlot needs careful look- 
ng after in order to encourage the growth of de- 
rable trees, and to discourage the growth of the 
nferior sorts. The forest can be made continu- 
ly to reproduce itself if properly used and cared 
r. But have the pasture elsewhere, for at best, 
e woodlot makes a poor pasture, and you want 
e best of grasses for pasture purposes. 





HEN the farmer has, thru good rotation of 
crops and the feeding of legumes and the 
Aking of manure that will supply the soil with 
mus-making material, he can profitably use the 
aper form of phosphate in the pulverized rock, 
can mix it regularly with his stable manure in 
eral amount. Used in this way, it has been 
wn by experiment that the productive capacity 
he manure is vastly increased, and that while 

























the results from acid phosphate used in the same 
way are somewhat greater, the result from the 
use of floats is greatly more profitable. But the 
farmer who applies floats to poor land, deficient 
in the vegetable decay, will find that it takes a 
good while to see any effect from it. 





EEP. plowing and subsoiling is a matter of 

soil very largely. Where one has a deep 
sandy soil and no clay in reach of the plow, I 
would not plow so deep as I would on the red- 
clay, up-country lands. Flat lands that need 
drainage are seldom bettered by subsoiling, as 
they will settle back into the same condition at 
once. Where one has sandy soil and a clay right 
in reach of a good plow, it is well to mix the two 
gradually. A good plow, with a heavy pair of 
mules can easily plow six to eight inches deep. 
But where the soil has been plowed but four 





AN UNSUCCESSFUL FARMER. 


E ONCE had a letter from our friend 

Capt. J. C. Stribling, of South Carolina, in 
which he told us about a money-making farmer 
he knew. This farmer had accumulated more than 
$100,000 and he had made it all farming and sav- 
ing what he made from the farm. 

The man had not done better farming than 
other farmers about him, but he had saved every- 
thing he made. “A good friend to me and others” 
Capt. Stribling described him, “but an enemy to 
himself and family.” Not that he was a bad man, 
but merely what we sometimes call a ‘‘close” man. 
His children received but little education and saw 
but little of the world. Other farmers in the 
neighborbood contributed to the building of 
churches and schoolhouses; this man loaned them 
the money to contribute. Others spent money for 
new seeds, improved implements and better stock; 
this man did not; he saved his money and 
when misfortune came to others he still gath- 
ered in the interest on his loans and kept that, too. 

A money-making farmer he was, but he was 
not a successful farmer, for the simple reason that 
he neglected the essentials of life in his eagerness 
to gather more money. Such farmers would never 
build up a community or promote the prosperity 
and welfare of a State. Capt. Stribling in his let- 
ter well described the kind of men who must be de- 
pended on to do these things—men who improve 
their land and premises; breed and use good stock; 
look out for improved seeds, implements and 
methods; who send their sons and daughters to 
colleges or training schools; who farm with their 
own money, and who believe in plain living and 
high thinking. 

A man can be successful without making a 
great deal of money; he can make a great deal of 
money without being successful. So at this be- 
ginning of anew year we beg to remind every 
reader that, desirable as it is that he make money 
out of his farming the coming year, it is even more 
desirable that he devote the money he makes to 
such use as will benefit his family and his com- 
munity, and that he keep always in mind the fact 
that money is a good thing only so far as it is 
used for good purposes. 














inches, it will be well to deepen gradually. ’ The 
deepening by subsoiling is done with a subsoil 
plow following the breaking plow in the same 
furrow. 
does not turn over the subsoil. 





ROM Mississippi: “I have received from the 

Department of Agriculture some cassava, and 
want to know how to plant it, and what it is 
used for?’’ Cassava (Manihot utilissima) is 
grown for the production of tapioca (also called 
Brazilian arrowroot). The plant belongs to the 
same family as the castor oil bean. It is always 
grown from cuttings of the one-year-old shoots 
These are buried where they cannot be reached 
by frost, or covered with soil in a cellar till the 
soil is warm in spring, and then planted where 
the crop is to be made. The plants are very orna- 
mental, with palmate-cut leaves and red leaf- 
stalks and veins. The crop is the root, which 
contains the starch that makes tapioca. The 
roots are grated fine, after peeling them, and the 
starch is washed out and the pulp removed. The 
wet starch, dried under a high temperature, runs 
into little balls such as are seen in the Tapioca 
on the market. But dried under ordinary condi- 
tions, it is simply a white mass of starch. It is 
used in making puddings, and it makes very 
good ones, too. I have grown the plant in North 
Carolina and made an average of half a pound 
of dry starch to the plant. 


The subsoil. plow merely roots up and 


THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER, 


What “Per Cent’ Means and How to 
Use It in Buying Fertilizers. 


Yas HERE is nothing that seems to bother 
r the average farmer more than the percent- 
age of plant food in various combinations 
of materials. Per cent is simply an abbreviation 
for per centum or per hundred. Acid phosphate 
of 16 per cent, means simply that the article has 
sixteen pounds of phosphoric acid in each 100 
pounds, the rest being made up of plaster and 
various earthy matters found in the rock from 
which the phosphate is made. Now, knowing the 
amount of each elementary material in 109 
pounds, it should be easy to come at the percent- 
age that each would bear to a ton, or 2,000 
pounds. For instance, if you want 8 per cent of 
phosphoric acid in a ton of mixed goods and have 
the 16 per cent article to make it with, 8 per cent 
means, as I have said, eight pounds in each 100 
pounds. Then 8 per cent of twenty hundred 
pounds, or a ton, would be 160 pounds. Now, 
how much of the 16 per cent acid phosphate must 
we use to get this 160 pounds? Evidently, 1,000 
pounds, since there is sixteen pounds in each 100 
pounds. Then, knowing the percentage of the 
various plant foods in the materials you use for 
making a fertilizer, it should be easy to come at 
the percentages in the ton. 

Cottonseed meal will have about seven pounds 
of ammonia in the 100, and about 1.8 pounds of 
potash, and about three pounds of phosphoric 
acid in each 100 pounds. 

Kainit has an average of twelve pounds of pot- 
ash in each 100 pounds, while muriate and sul- 
phate of potash will have fifty pounds of potash 
in each 100 pounds. 


Dried blood will average 10% pounds of nitro- 
gen (12.75 pounds of ammonia) and 1.91 pounds 
of phosphoric acid. 

Fish-scrap has 8.8 pounds of ammonia in each 
100 pounds, and 8.25 pounds of phosphoric acid. 
Nitrate of soda has 15.7 pounds of actual nitro- 
gen in a readily available form, for all.the am- 
monia in the organic materials must be changed 
by the soil bacteria to nitrates before it is vsed, 
for plants seem to take nitrogen only as a nitrate, 
the combination of the nitric acid with the lime 
or potash in the soil. In using the materials in a 
mixture when cottonseed meal or fish-scrap is 
used, you must take into account the phosphoric 
acid and potash as well as well as the ammonia 
in order to be exact, tho these are used mainly as 
a source for ammonia. Ammonia is a hydride of 
nitrogen, and is only somewhat less than 85 per 
cent nitrogen. That is in each 100 pounds of am- 
monia there will be about eighty-five pounds of 
actual nitrogen. The fertilizer men put it as am- 
monia on the sacks because the figures look larger. 
Now with these various materials used in making 
a fertilizer, it should be easy for any one to find 
out how much of each will be needed for a cer- 
tain percentage, or pounds per hundred, in a ton. 





Collards or Cabbages? 


tion was asked Professor Massey about our 

good old Southern collard. While I admire 
Professor Massey and hold his editorials in high 
esteem, he had just as well tell the Southern peo- 
ple to throw away their religion as to tell them to 
throw away collards. The trouble with Professor 
Massey probably is, that he has lived to a good 
old age and has never had the pleasure of eating 
the queen of all dishes, a dish of pork and col- 
lards after the frost has touched the collard. If 


O N TWO occasions,” writes a friend,’ a ques- 


“he will sit at my table and eat some cooked by 


my wife, with some backbone, corned a few days, 
and some good corn bread, he would regret that 
he could not live his life over again.”’ 


Now eating is a matter of individual taste. 
I have eaten collards, but I am sorry to say that 
I cannot eat collards or cabbages cooked with 
meat. Not that I do not like them, but they do 
not like me. If our friend could eat some white- 
headed cabbage such as I get now from my gar- 
den, cooked as my wife (or rather my eldest 
daughter, who really does the cooking) cooks 
them, shredded as for slaw and boiled in clear 
water and then dressed with rich cream, he would 
say that even collards would be improved in that 
way. Personally, I prefer the cabbages, but this 
same daughter of mine says that collards are de- 
licious, especially as she has seen them cooked 
in Florida. So TI will admit that collards are good, 
and that tastes differ. It takes a little more skill 
and better cultivation to grow good winter cab- 
bages in the South, but they can be grown, as I 
know, and to my taste, they are better than col- 
lards. Let my friend grow.a few Drumhead Savoy 
cabbages and cook them as he does collards, and, 
my word for it, he will say that a Savoy cabbage 
is better than a collard. 
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MORE LETTERS FROM ONE-HORSE FARMERS. 

















to Short Extracts From a Number 
Show What the Farmer of Small 
E SAID last week that, while 
ther W we do not believe in one- 
-ent- horse farming for the gen- 
ions eral farmer, we do believe in one- 
tion horse farmers, and certainly no one 
hate who had read the fine lot of letters 
has received for our issue of December 
100 14, from those who are or have been 
and one-horse farmers, could fail to rea- 
rom lize that the small farmers of the 
the South are men of spirit and capacity. 
109 It is seldom indeed that we have had 
ent- a more readable lot of letters, and 
000 certainly we have never had a more 
t of inspiring lot. We wish we could pub- 
ave lish every one of them, but the num- 
ent ber was too great. We cannot forbear, 
L00 however, quoting just a little from 
red a large number of them, to show - 
Ow, both the possibilities of farming in 
Lust the South and the capabilities of 
000 Southern farmers, and also possibly 
100 to bring home to other small farm- 
the ers a more vivid realization of the 
for opportunities open to them. 
Be I. 
We have divided the letters from 
nds which we shall quote into three 
of groups. The first group is from men 
oo who are still one-horse farmers, and 
the first letter we would notice is 
= from Clyde Yates of Statesville, N. 
ul- Cz: 
ish “T am a boy 14 years old, and have 
been farming with one horse ever 
ro- since I could do anything. I have 
ids made a crop for the last five or six 
years. I made 180 bushels of corn 
ch | this year on eight acres of land, 21% 
id. bushels of wheat, $65 worth of cot- 
‘O- ton. I cleared nearly two acres of 
m- my corn land. Did all of the work 
ed with one horse that was 21 years old. 
a, Did all the breaking with him. My 
i: ai father died when I was two years 
ne ew.” I live with my mother, grand- 
a mother and two sisters. 
is “TJ am going to school now, have 
‘ic about three miles to walk to school. 
ia I am in the sixth grade. We have 
aS about four months of school a year. 
Of “T want to join the Boys’ Corn 
ay Club next year. We have bought 
re another horse. It hasn’t been work- 
yf ed yet. I want to do my breaking 
1- with two horses next year.” 
r. There is no need for us to com- 
£ ment on this letter. 
d ] Our next is from Mr. J. A. Math- 
iS ews, of Albertville, Ala., who has 
1. been farming with one horse for four 
years, since he was 21. He lost his 
one mule, all his feed, and a buggy 
by fire three years ago. He then 
bought a mule on credit, and his 
= neighbors helped him secure feed for 
r it. This year he made four big bales 
e of cotton and 175 bushels of corn; 
" and he sends us a picture of a neat 
- home and a good mare. 
-) He thinks we will likely disagree 
r with him about his method of lay- 
1 ing-by corn, which is to ‘‘take a turn 
> plow, run it shallow and lap dirt 
2 good between the rows,” leaving a 
f ridge about four inches wide in mid- 
f dle to plow out. He has tried this 


plan for three years and likes it; but 
we cannot help thinking he could do 
better work at less cost with a good 
cultivator. 


A fine letter indeed is that from 
Geo. H. Barnes, of Roxobel, N. C., 
who owns ten acres of ‘“‘piney woods’’ 


land, of which six acres is in culti- 
He keeps one horse, some 
cows, pigs, chickens and bees, raises 
also 


vation. 


truck, fruit and feed crops, 
bulbs and ornamental plants for sale. 


He believes in keeping the land at 
it yield 


work, and makes some of 
three crops a year. 


“We have sometimes made our six 
acres turn out as many hundred dol- 
lars in a year,” he writes, ‘‘not so 
well every year, mind you—but we 
usually have a few hundred for the 
There are five of us 
in family, wife, self and three chil- 


savings bank. 


dren, and all can find plenty to do 
Still we find time to read good books 


of Interesting Letters Which 
Means Can Do When He Tries. 


to laugh and sing and play and en- 
joy the beauty of flowers, and trees. 
The birds also help us sing—they are 
our friends—-we make houses for 
some of them.”’ 


Another man with a small farm is 
J. Y. Savage, of Scotland Neck, N. 
C., who tends less than seven acres 
of land, every foot of which is now 
growing a crop—rye, oats, clover or 
alfalfa. He has also a garden full 
of winter vegetables. Mr. Savage 
says that he makes his horse “earn 
his salt,’’ and from the intensive cul- 
tivation practiced, we can believe it. 
His list of tools includes a one-horse 
mower, weeder, Cole planter, oat and 
fertilizer drill and Acme harrow. A 
splendid example, this, of what can 
be done on a little plot of land. 


More of a general farmer is Mr. 
P. B. Koon, Union Mills, N. C., who 
has but one horse and a family of 
seven, owns 100 acres of land and 
has ‘‘a little bank account to lean on.”’ 
Mr. K. says that the biggest trouble 
with many people is that they do not 
stick to their work in the winter. 
He has buried loose rocks, dug up 
stumps, made hillside ditches, looked 
after his orchard, cared for his ma- 
nure, and so found something to do 
at all seasons. And come to think 
of it, we believe any energetic farm- 
er can find profitable work to do 12 
months in the year. 


A very pleasing letter to us comes 
from H. W. Raglin, of Jackson, Miss., 
who states that he has been farming 
for three years with good success, 
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and that he feels that this success is 
largely due to The Progressive Farm- 
er. He is a colored man, and his ad- 
vice to members of his race is to 
keep their debts paid up. 


This same advice, to avoid debt, 
Mr. T. H. Chambers, of Knoxville, 
Ala., offers to all one-horse farmers. 
He believes, too, in pure-bred live- 
stock for the small farmer, and says 
that the mistake most one-horse far- 
mers make is in trying to cultivate 
too much land. ‘‘We should only 
work what land we can thoroly pre- 
pare and cultivate well.” Deep 
breaking, the prevention of washing, 
and the keeping up of the humus 
supply are also stressed, just as they 
should be in one-horse or many-horse 
farming. 

A one-horse farmer who expects 
to be a twou-horse farmer is Mr. J. M. 
P. Wright, of Vineland, Va. He keeps 
two good milk cows, a few head of 
other cattle, 12 or 14 head of hogs 
and makes money every year. 


II. 


Our next batch of letters is from 
men who have been one-horse farm- 
ers, but who have worked up to two 
or more. A fine collection of suc- 
cess stories it is, too. 

The first is from R. M. Kingsley, 
Greenville, Tenn., who began nine 
years ago with livestock consisting 
of one good mare and two scrub hens. 
He has redeemed hillsides, gullied 
and brier-grown, has spent abowt$300 
draining wet lowlands, and raises 
good crops where only very poor 
ones could be raised. He has paid 
for this work, as well as for his pres- 
ent good farm equipment from the 
products of the farm; and he evident- 
ly believes in manure for he says: 

“My manure spreader I consider 
one of my best investments, as it is 
a great labor saver, and does the 
work much better than one could do 
by hand. I have spread this year 
about 150 loads.’’ 


Mr. J. R. Stanton, of Lonoke, Ark., 
worked one horse and earned an- 
other. He and his wife cultivate 15 
acres in cotton, five in corn, keep 
four scrub cows, a sow, three dozen 
Leghorn hens and make the butter 
. and eggs pay expenses, while having 
» some meat and lard to sell. Mr. 











tanton evidently gives his wife full 
credit as a partner in the farm work, 
and this is just what most success- 
ful farmers’ wives are. 


R. W. Odom, Colquitt, Ga., calls 
himself a one-horse farmer, and 
says that he uses one-horse imple- 


ments to cultivate with. He does his 
breaking with two horses, however, 
and owns a four-horse farm. with 
aenice seven-room house, tenant 
houses and other buildings. When 
he began he had a total capital of 
$118. He bought 115 acres of land. 
with no buildings, paid $100 down 
and went to work. Does anyone be- 
lieve he would have succeeded so 
well, if he had been content to re- 
main a renter? 


A very interesting story is that of 
J. W. Williams, of Rockford, Miss., 
who began 19 years ago with no 
horse at all, made enough the first 
year to trade for a Texas pony and, 
as he says, “‘felt big.’’ He also bought 
a farm, one that his neighbor said 
was too poor for anything; but he 
stuck to it, bought another ‘‘plug,”’ 
bred his pony to a jack and raised 
a mule colt and felt ‘‘biggety’’ sure 
enough. He now has four head of 
work-stock, two of which he raised 
himself, good farm equipment and 
a farm paid for. Mr. Williams says, 
tho, that whoever thinks he has 
come along on flowery beds of ease 
is much mistaken and intimates that 
success is waiting for the man who 
will hustle, but is not to be had by 
the man who will not. 


The plan of raising his own work- 
stock was followed, too, by Mr. W. 
H. Wheeler, of Newton, Miss., who 
has found a pair of Percheron mares 
a fine investment. He has two mares, 
five colts, and a half interest in a 
Percheron stallion. He says the 
young man starting out is all right 
if he has grit in his craw and can 
get a good girl to marry him, but 
that success will not come to the man 
who has to go to town two or three 
times a week, or who hasn’t a defi- 
nite purpose in his work. 

Here is another man, Mr. W. E. 
Gregory, Skipwith, Va., who started 
with $25 and a _= poor. rented 


farm. He rented for eight years and 
then bought the farm. That was 
four years agow Now he does not 
owe a dollar, has a-farm worth 
$3,000, good equipment, and other 
property. He says that he ought: to 
have gone to two-horse farming soon- 
er than he did. 


Are these success stories getting 
monotonous? We trust not, for there 
are more to come. For example that 
of O. M. Wilson, of Murdock, La., 
who began five years ago, working 
one horse bought on credit. He now 
has two mules at wok breaking land 
as deep as they can pull a ten-inch 
Oliver plow, and expects to keep them 
at it all winter. He finds this win- 
ter breaking a great help to good 
crops and he finds good hogs and cat- 
tle a great help to good farming. He 
has a herd of registered Berkshires, 
and is selling cream on a basis of 35 
cents a pound for butter-fat. He be- 
lieves in The Progressive Farmer, 
too, and writes that the other day, 
when he passed a field where all the 
cornstalks, grass, ete., were raked 
up ready to burn, he said to himself, 
“That man does not read The Pro- 
gressive Farmer’’—and we bet Mr. 
Wilson was right, too. 


Another ex-one-horse farmer is W. 
J. Sullivan, Mize, Miss., who quit it 
‘‘because there is more made by two- 
horse farming,’’ which is just what 
we have been saying. 


A very short letter from W. C. 
Ming, of Inverness, Ala., contains a 
big thought. He started to farming 
with one mule raising cotton, and 
expected his mule to earn him an- 
other. He found this siow work, 
however, and traded the mule for a 
mare. He raised two mules from 
her, and when they became old 
enough to work sold the mare. A 
good idea this for other one-mule 
farmers—all except selling the mare 
and leaving only mules on the farm. 


Cotton and corn crops worth $1,- 
000 to $1,200 annually are raised by 
J. E. MceMakin, Landrum, S. C., in 
late years. Yet he started out with 
small capital, few tools and a mule, 
which the neighbors said would die 

(Continued on page 19.) 
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Keep Track of Your Business Next Year. 





TAKE AN INVENTORY OF YOUR BELONGINGS. 





It is Not a Hard Thing to Do, and It Will Help You to Put Your 
Farming on a Business Basis and to Know Where Your Profits 
Come From—How to Go About It. 





By J. M. Johnson, Department of Farm Management, U. S. Department of Agriculture. 


farmers know their farms 

in every detail, and on compar- 

atively short notice can tell you 
which lines of work give reasonable 
profit, which give but little, and 
which none at all. We find such 
farmers gradually eliminating all the 
unprofitable crops, and abandoning 
the work which gives but meager re- 
turns. As crops and _ operations, 
which do not pay give way to better 


OME 


ones, the profits for the year are 
correspondingly increased. 

There are farmers who do not 
know their farms, yet continue to 


grow crops and make, or collect, a 
living each year. This, however, can 
not to be taken as proof that more ac- 
curate knowledge would not be to 
their advantage. 


Now, Mr. 





Reader, it is 


possible 





and practicable for you to have an 
accurate knowledge of your farm, its 
products and its profits? 

Are you putting all into it that 
conditions justify, and are you get- 


ting as much back as you should? 
Is it not possible that you are putting 
too much in at certain places in pro- 
portion to what you get out, while 
at other plac i times more 





*s and put 
in would be followed a little later by 
much greater returns? 

Someone may ask, ‘‘How are we to 
know these things?”’ 

In just the same 
date merchant or manufacturer 
knows the store or factory and its 
stock of goods, equipment and work- 
ings. 

First, he finds out just what he 
has in the pliant—in capital, in ma- 
terial, and in the finished product. 
He finds this out at a fixed time, for 
convenience, we will saygat the be- 
ginning of the year. Then, when 
anything is bought for the business 
—equipment or machinery or labor 
or material—record is made of it. 
Also, when a sale is made—it makes 
no difference whether it is labor or 
product—the transaction is reduced 
to figures and put on record. At the 
end of the year everything on hand 
is assigned a fair valuation and from 
these figures the proprietor ascer- 
tains the state of the business, what 
the profit has been, and from what 
source it has been derived. 

The farmer can reduce his opera- 
tion to as systematic a business basis 
as can the small merchant or manu- 
facturer, and know just as much 
about what he is doing and the re- 
sults being secured. 

The inventory is the first matter 
to consider in putting farming on a 
business basis—and right here is as 
far as a great many of us ever get. 





way the up-to- 











We are afraid of an inventory. We 
feel that we don’t know how to put 
One together, or what we are going 
to do with ifterwards, and so the 
idea of knowing the farm as a bus- 
iness is abandoned. 

I have had some experience along 
these lines, from which I feel justi- 
fied in making a statement to the 
effect that the average 40-year-old 


farmer with the aid of a bright 
country boy or girl of 12 or 





L5 years, 


can take a good inventory of the av- 
erage American farm. Two hours 
some bright, pleasant afternoon 


about the barns, lots and fields sup- 
plemented by two evenings of two 
hours each around the table in the 
living-room with properly ruled pa- 
per and pencils, may see the work 
accomplished. 

There should be no serious diffi- 
culty in listing and placing a fair 
valuation upon the lands owned, es- 
pecially those used for farming pur- 
poses; upon the femces, barns and 





other farm  buildings—aside from 
the dwelling or residence which 
should come in, if at all, as an item 
separate from the farm and its equip- 
ment, upon the livestock. The num- 
ber of horses, mules and other work 
animals is known without going out 
to the barn to look them up. The 
value to be placed upon each can 
also be easily determined. So it is 
with the cattle. It may be well to 
take a look at the hogs, sheep, goats, 
chickens and other poultry; but this 
need not take long, and should be- 
come a matter of interest and of 
educational value. 

Next, let us consider the farm 
equipment. The wagon may be new, 
having seen only a few months’ use, 
but it is not worth as much as a new 
wagon, and should not be given as 
high a value as the day it came from 
the shop. 

The plows, harrows, rollers, plant- 
ers, cultivators, harvesting machin- 
ery, ete may be listed and valued 
without leaving the fire. The hay in 





the stack and barn, the grain in the 
bins, the cotton, on the farm or in 
the warehouse, we know or can find 
out with but little effort. Fertilizers 
and fertilizer materials, seeds and so 
forth on hand are not difficult to as- 
certain. 

Harness, small implements, tools 
and other items of equipment are 
soon found, valued and properly list- 
ed. 

A few minor articles may have es- 
caped attention, but if reasonable 
care and diligence has been exercised 
the number and value of such is not 
great enough to destroy the merits 
of our inventory. 

With the inventory complete, the 
farmer begins to find himself. Things 
assume values and proportions dif- 
ferent from those previously as- 
signed. In many cases the small be- 
comes large, and the larger, as earlier 
measured, become much smaller. An 
inventory prepared with reasonable 
care may be the means of starting 
many farms and farmers on the 
road to true prosperity. 

From the making of the inventory 
to the keeping of definite records 
and accounts, is but a short journey, 
while from the inauguration of the 
reign of simple accounts to the reign 
of successful farriing is a short road 
beset by but a few difficulties. 








WHY THE FARM DIDN’T PAY. 





Mr. French Has a Talk With a Farmer Who Failed to Get the 
Profits He Expected—How Runuing Expenses Eat Up Profits. 





By A. L. French, R. 2, Cascade, Va. 


GENTLEMAN was complaining 
to the writer recently that his 
farming expenses used all of 
his income, leaving him no profit on 
his investment, anyway he has no dol- 
lars ahead at the end of the season. 


{t might not be out of place just 
here to say that this good average 
farmer doesn’t lack for company in 
his class; for in spite of the fact that 
everyone—very nearly—is_ talking 
about the high prices of farm pro- 
ducts, and the big money there is*in 
farming, there are many, very many, 
fairly good farmers who are obliged 
to search very carefully at the end of 
the season to find the dollars that 
should be coming to them as profit. 


Being asked to tell this friend why 
he did not get ahead faster, I told 
him that I had been looking at his 
farming, off and on, for some years, 
and would tell him some of the 
things I had seen. 


First, he worked three two-horse 
teams and yet there were 11 head of 
horses on the place all the time— 
not brood mares or other productive 
horses, but simply pleasure horses 
himself and family used to do their 
pleasure driving and riding. I sug- 
gested to him that as it cost about 
$100 per year to keep a pleasure 
horse well fed, that he credit the 
farm with $500 as expense of pleas- 
ure horses. He remonstrated, 
man running a good big farm 
would naturally expect to keep what 





say- 


ing a 


horses he needed for family use. 
“Yes.” I told him, ‘it might look 
that way and, too, a man conducting 
a retail grocery business, where six 
horses were needed to do his deliv- 


ery work might think that he should 
be allowed to keep five extra horses 
for the use of his family; and he 
would probably have them, but would 
not think of charging the expense up 
to the grocery business, but rather 
to household expenses. 

Now that the horse question is set- 
tled, let us take a look at the herd 
of cattle. About 80 head of beef- 
bred stuff is about ready to come to 
the sheds for the winter. Pointing 
out about 20 head of steers I said to 
the owner, “John, how old are those 
steers?”’ 


“Why, they are not very big, I 


reckon they are about two and one- 
half years old average.” 

“Sure, you don’t realize how time 
gets away. Didn’t you buy those 
steers of Jim W. as yearlings at five 
cents per pound the spring of 1909?” 

“Well, by George, I did! and these 
things are nearly five years old.” 

“Yes, and John do you realize that 
those steers would have brought you 
within $10 per head in the spring of 
1910, what they will bring next 
spring, after having kept them two 
and one-half years longer? How 
many calves did you raise this sea- 
son?” 

“Twenty-one, I believe.’’ 

“But you have 32 cows.” 

“Yes, but several of these cows 
are shy breeders, and I have been 
aiming to beef them.” 

“Well I would; for it costs you 
practically the same to keep one of 
these dry, non-producing cows, as to 
keep one that produces a calf every 
11 months, and feeds two during the 
nursing season.” 


We were walking around the farm 


as we talked, and were now just at 
the gate opening into the hog lot. 


“How many spring pigs have you for 
killers this fall, John?’’ 

“About 25 I think. You know 
that best sow of mine took to eating 
her pigs last year, and only saved 
two this season. Then you know two 
more of those big never did 
raise anything but twins, and so we 


SOWS 


haven’t anywhere near the number 
of voung hogs we ought to have 
had.”’ 

‘Yes, I see. John, do you know 


what it costs you to keep one of these 
twin-raising 

“No: 

‘Well, anywhere from $14 to $18 
per year, so five of your killers this 
year will be needed to pay for the 
keep of these three boarding sows. 
Hm?” 

‘How was the corn crop this sea- 
son, John?” 

“Well just fair. We planted 60 
acres, and you know how awful wet 
it was all the spring, and that 20 
acres of flat land didn’t produce any- 
thing. The 40 acres of upland was 
pretty good,—made 40 _ bushels 
around.” 

“Yes, 


sows?” 


but it cost you just one- 





THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER, 


third more to produce your crop than 
it should.”’ . 

“Why how is that?’’ 

“Just this way: You planted and 
cultivated 60 acres and harvested 
your crop from 40 acres. You could 
have made your 40 bushels per acre, 
at 40 cents per bushel perhaps, had 
you not been handicapped with the 
20 acres of failure. As it was your 
corn cost you around 60 cents per 
bushel.”’ 

“But I couldn’t keep the rain from 
falling.’’ 

“No, but didn’t it fall on the 40 
acres the same as on the 20, and 
wasn’t the lack of proper drainage 
rather than excessive rainfall what 
caused the loss of your crop? And 
couldn’t your five hands have dug 
the ditches so you could have tiled 
that 20-acre flat during the winter 
months while they were doing noth- 
ing that brought you in a dollar?” 

“Well, yes, I suppose so, but I real- 
ly didn’t have the cash I could well 
spare to pay for the tile.” 

“Hight hundred bushels of corn 
would have paid for a good many 
thousand tile, John. I see you have 
discarded your two-horse cultivator, 
couldn’t you make them work?’’ 

“No. There are so many stumps, 
rocks and ditches in our fields that 
the hands knocked down about one- 
half of my crop with these wheel ma- 
chines.”’ 

“Did you ever tackle any of these 
stumps and rocks to see just what 
it would cost you to remove them?” 
“Well, no; the fact is we are too 
busy with the crops during the sum- 
mer, and the hands didn’t like to 
work outside much during cold 
weather.’’ 

Did you ever try going out with 
them during the winter to see if that 
would make any difference with their 
working ability?” 

“No, for it looks to me like a man 
with a good big farm shouldn’t be, 
obliged to see after hands du7°& 
cold weather.’’ 

“Suppose, John, you had $25,000 
invested in a store or mill, would you 
expect your help to carry on that bus- 
iness without directions during five 
months of the year? And would you 
expect your business to pay, if be- 
cause of various handicaps, your 
running expenses were double what 
they need be were you using the best 
labor-saving appliances?”’ 

“Oh no, but with a farm it is dif- 
ferent.”’ 


“Why, John?’’ 





How to Index and File for Ready 
Reference. 

HE value of any data you may 

have on any subject, depends 
largely upon its availability. If you 
have a system of indexing and filing, 
then when you read something of in- 
terest in a book or bound volume of 
journals, such as The Progressive 
Farmer, all you have to do is to note 
on a card devoted to that particular 
subject, the name or number of vol- 
ume and page on which the data may 
be found. If you a good article 
in a newspaper or magazine, you can 
cut it out and index and file it. Also 
all business correspondence, and any 


see 





ideas you may have gotten from ex- 
perience, observation or hearsay, 

You can make an outfit very cheap- 
ly, or buy one reasonably. The idea 
is to have plenty of cards, 3x5 inches 
will do, [I use inches. Give each 
subject a number, say from 1,001 
up. Keep a record of these numbers 
to avoid duplication. Have a card 


for each subject, and arrange 
alphabetically in drawer. 
drawers for 


cards 
I have two 
ix6 cards, in a cabinet, 
Which also contains three long 
drawers, with 100 folders in each, 
numbered from. 1,001 to 1,300. The 
folders are large enough to take 
8x10% inch paper, on which I pin 
clippings with ordinary pins. In the 
first drawer I put subjects pertain- 
ing to the farm, in the second those 
relating to the home, and in the 
third miscellaneous subjects, 

If I find any data on, say ‘“‘Rota- 
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tion,” 1 look under “Ro,” and from 
that card get the number of the fold- 
er, and file it there. Suppose I want 
to get a remedy for poison, some one 
has swallowed accidentally, and am 


four miles or 14 from a physician, I 
look under ‘Po’ and find a card 
headed ‘‘Poisons,’’ and the number on 


in the folder and get 
the kind of poison in 
can all think of many 
things that at sometime or another 
it would be a great convenience to 
get the data quickly, and only by a 
system of this kind can it be done. 
There are many things you will 
have to learn by experience, and it 
will seem uphill work till you get 
started, but persevere, and you will 
never regret it. My ten-year-old 
daughter helps me. 
JAMES A. 
Portsmouth, Va. 


it, I look then 
the antidote for 
question. You 


CHALFANT. 





One Farmer’s Bookkeeping. 
HE very thought of bookkeep- 
ing scares the average farmer 
most to death. Yet the keeping of 
a set of books for farm purposes 
need not be such an onerous task. 
For several years I have tried to 
keep up with my farm work in this 
way, and have gradually simplified 
my system, and will try to give an 
outline of my plan as adopted for 
next year. The figures in the follow- 
ing diagram have nothing to do with 
any of my accounts, but are simply 
put in to make the system easier ex- 
plained. 
The first thing to do is to make 


out what I call my report every 
night, on a loose sheet of paper and 


hang on a hook something like this: 


RS ee ees 8S 


WTR SICOU. lilies 0% Sas be aoe 


a: 





PUIGINIEIO. uc co odie ene we eee 
LOS: MA Rs eae ees ara Bee er ere 1.25 
PREM Vovaiick shag ease ck sie Maniine ek eeete 84 
MN Arak. pee yecs eh WARE ate KyeiDranane .40 
“POENEGES: =: cia. ce aan le 3.00 
Ixpense— 
Meal; flour and lard......... $6:00 
Siiges: TOR EE fa ose ee es Pera 3 3', 
UN Te ke eee Hho eo $8.75 
Used at Home— 
NIE ec teet Nikos: Saar HD De wg eee oy ..¥8 
BUNORY ates odo aw eo Ao a aS 20 
ede Ste sa Mais SGhie OT 4,508 ae 
Egg MR Aetengre dia alae wie a8 8 ‘ any 
i opees ecg dv ets wicks: Megat Pa hi 
Begs laid by Nos. 13, 174, 86, 22 


31, and 56. 

I have a book with large pages, 
ruled with a column for items, and 
13 figure columns, one for each 
month, and a total. I keep a page 
for each of the following heads: 
Poultry expenses Poultry sales 
Cows’ expense Cows’ sales 
Garden seed and Garden sales 

labor Meat sales 
Hogs’ expense Eggs laid 
Miscellaneous expenses 

Books are to be posted once a 








OUR YOUNG PEOPLE. 





NORTH CAROLINA BOYS WHO 
WON CORN-CLUB PRIZES. 


List of the Wide-Awake Young Farm- 


ers Who Achieved Distinction in 
the 1912 Corn-Growing Contest. 
R. I. 0. SCHAUB, in charge of 


the Boys’ Corn Club Work in 
North Carolina, has just announced 
the list of prize winners in the 1912 
contest. 
These prizes were all awarded on 
the basis. of the largest yield at least 


cost per bushel, yield counting 50° 
points and cost 50 points. The first 


prize in the State consists of a free 
trip to Washington, D. C., offered by 











MISS SEMA PARKER, 
Hunting Creek, N. C., Who Made a 


Net Profit of $87.96 on One-Tenth of 
an Acre ot Tomatoes, 





the State Farmers’ Union; and a sec- 





ond cash prize of $50, offered by the 
Hickory Seed Company. This prize 


was won by Geerge West, Jr., of Kin- 

sten, with a yield of 184 bushels, 

made at a cost of 15 cents per bushel. 
Mr. Schaub says: 


“Alitho a large part of the 
State experienced the most se- 
vere drouth in years, the result 
of the boys’ contest shows an 
increased average yield above 
1911: Six hundred and thirty- 
five boys have made their report, 
with an average yield of 62.8 
bushels per acre. In 1911, 435 
boys Wee pee with an average 
yield of 60.7 bushels. The aver- 
age cost in 1912 was 47 cents, 
























































month, putting total for January while i COT -i was 45 cents. 
first column, and so on. To illus- This increased cost is due large- 
S , : : 
trate, here is a sample page under ly to the severe drouth in the 
“Garden Sales:” Piedmont section, which reduced 
J F M;|A|M|J{|JI]A $s |0 N D. |} Total 
Beets sold__--- Jeiweedlees<obesees ee ae Be OO abit: = ae 
Beets used . scleecseleaess ecu BE Alaa amd Ce | | a 90 
Onions sold__ F -|, 200 }:.----]--.--}: 80 |; 60: |! 40 | 10]. =| ee S 390 
Onions used____- ease — 5: 1 am | ee AP gl a 86) i. -.--|.. : 150 
Potatoes. sold____.-...--------- 600 | 800: | 400 }___- 600 | 800 |.-.-| 1000 | 2000 | 6200 
Potatoes used___. 100 | 50] 75 ]_-- i 200'| 425 
Beans sold__- ssaael ogee p : 60 | 30 | 80 40 : 210 
Beans used---- sucficacucl eos bec bescltenc SP Oe Tr Ore ssccal, ae 
PLCS of 1c) |) a cc ee eee dmedtes : 7080 
fod) ee ea Sa ee ee |} S SS ee 865 
ot a Cie = sos a eee eens | ner 7945 
Others will want other pages ac- the yield, and thereby increased 


cording to their business. I think this 

will show what the old farm has 

done with less work tham any other 

way. DAVID TOWNSEND 
Benton, Ark. 





On field fences the wire should al- 
ways be placed on the outside of the 
posts. Then the stock won’t be as 
art te push the staples out and break 
thru.—Maurice Floyd: 





We answer all questions on farming prob- 
lems direct by mail. Write us, and we'll do 
our best to help you. 


the cost per bushel. 

Two boys made above 175 
bushels, five above 150,-21 above 
125, and 75 above 100. The 
largest yield was made by Rich- 
ard Brock, in Wayne County, 
but his cost of production was 
so large that the championship 
of the State goes to George 


West, Jr:, of Kinston, with a 
yield of 184 bushels.’ 
The following list shows the 


prize winners‘for each Congressional 
district in the State. The first two 





hames listed in each district get a 
free trip to the National Corn Ex- 
hibit, in Columbia, 8. C.; the third 
name in each district list gets $15, 
the fourth, $12.50; the fifth, $10; 
the sixth, $5; the seventh, $2. In 





preparing this list, 
of bushels in 
cents 


we omit fractions | 


in cost per bushel. In even 


figures the number of bushels raised | 


and the eost per bushel for each boy 
is as follows 


First District. 











eld, Cost, Bu. 
30y’s Name. Buse ls. Cents. 
Ik. Hiermpent: AMIBM: . o.0.6.6 0c sie 3 14 
2. Luther Paul .... ~ 100 18 
3. Arthur Hollowell ~...... 110 21 
4. Earl Norfleet ..... 108 24 
5. Russell Bishop 105 27 
6. Henry’ Harris ... ‘ere 100 32 
7. Howard Whitehurs sete 93 2 
Second District. 
Hobert SWva@e ....cscccses 152 18 
Reread PACtMGN 2020s ccs 95 13 
Meawikt, COPVEUU ..ceeacsecsa 132 31 
A a 129 32 
Pg > Or T12 29 
ee Ae OR 6056S Uiank so s6-ain he 108 30 
RUS SRO 6 abi opsip w:0cs 6 Keay a 90 24 
Third. District 
WPL NU CBU FTG) a6 0:04:06 04:8-8 184 19 
Hichard: Broclt ........000. 188 32 
A) a 136 24 
Beonara BTOWN 3 ......066ees 128 23 
Rolland -Cannon 148 27 
Oy og 2S a er 110 2 
ee. Fin CCVERE, Fhe ose ks oes 124 25 
Fourth District 
WEPTOH ELOUSG. «occ sisi sic cee s 13 20 
Linwood Bridgers ......... 98 15 
Walter Robertson ......... 121 19 
a HEN 65 6,98 8r6 0 0-0 84% 96 28 
ee eS le 83 24 
A A 83 33 
REUNGES BABE oss e aes 89 44 
Fifth District. 
cy cen ell Nah 2 Oe ROR SC ORC ee 92 19 
Herman Somers 101 21 
oS 2 i iat 79 19 
Walter Coble ..... eet one 92 23 
Roy Pollard ....... rere 78 21 
Luke Pal " UT 26 
Albert Da 81 37 
Sixth District. 
Walter 13 
Robert 24 
Elliott 19 
Almon 24 
Bae: 24 26 
Paul 25 
Leon 22 
3 96 13 
1 ead.) 
123 22 
ere 75 14 
Wy SRRUURMMEEEN, ocak ei one 8 6004-006 126 27 
Os TH LOWER ose cccccce 79 17 
Claud Tyson 101 24 
Kighth. District. 

PRA ae > ee een 97 il 
Fred Morris weebstve painecenans 87 20 
.Chas. Hensley ‘ wa pas 96 24 
a: 6k | nr 106 32 
3 a ch 104 33 
Jos. L. Greenlee .......... 103 3 
ee 109 46 

Ninth District. 
Dudlew TEAM ccc. cc cecsoes 128 18 
MOGGr Fs BRE: oc cas cence 107 16 
Benh TEOAIDS o.eocc oc ccerssdcoce ee 112 18 
Wm. Myers ... a Veaeees Mapsco 99 21 
Wm. Crees PUBAts dicainn eT Seiiiere 75 20 
DeWeY, TRIB ove c 5 ccscerene0 ove 83 27 
Sol Gross Hisiesdepacs abShone pH 62 23 

Fenth District. 
Framle AwtTury ... oecec cs cieccees 137 17 
BTCG DPKG 6c kcvccccescss 173 29 
COCR PANGS! oo csacness ies 96 21 
Worth McKinney bch x eeaies 98 24 
[C7 fo Pama 9: ) i e 121 32 
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Have an Aim im Life. 


T REQUIRES very little effort to 
make a failure, 


but it requires 
some energy and “get-up’’ to make a 
success. A boy may grow up to be 


a useless citizen, so far as helping 
his fellow man is concerned, with 
scarcely an effort. To be a- useful 
citizen to his‘ community and coun- 
try, he must prepare, by putting forth 
an effort, by having a purpose in 
view. . 

There are sO many places where 
trained men can do so much good. 
We need them in school as teachers; 
we need them in Sunday school, in 
the settlement, and on the farm, yet 
how few are preparing themselves 
with a definite purpose in life? 

Boys, decide early in life how you 
can be of most benefit, then com- 
mence preparation. Your future will 
be what yow make it. 

Have an aim in life. 

L. BR GRIPVITH. 

Adger, Ala. 
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$10,000,000 
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Those are the advantages you have in send- 
ing your fursto FPunsten. Voure the larges stin 
the work iinourline. The biggest American, Cana- 
dian and European buyers are re; ented ot our 
regular sales. Competition for Zansten Furs is 
greatest, As.v we sell fursin larger quantities and 
get more spot cash, we can 
pay you mc reeash forvours 
. than youcan get anywhere. 
.. We counton large: volume 
of business and sma)! mar- 
© gimof profit. No travel- 
ing buyers—do all our 
es business:divect with you. 









dollars’ worth of furs. 
We went your ship- 
ments-- anything — 
’ from one skin up. 


Do Gerning, 2 pn 
' spare time 

\' sport and PAYS Bid. 
\" Mink, coon, skunk, 
Me. mronitrnt, fox, wolf, lynx, white 
Bi weasel and all kinds of furs are 
i) Valuable. We buy any quantity. 


TRAPS. To accommodate trap- 


pers and shippers we 
furnish tannmestie — the fa- 
Wea «mous VICTOR+-:t factory cost. 
: Largest stock in United States. 
Guaranteed to increase 
Funsten Animal Bait your catch or money 
back. Beware of imitations. Funsten Anima} Baits 
won Grand Prize at World’s Fair in 1904 U.S. 
Government uses Funsten Baits. One can of Funs- 
ten Animal Bait brought oneman in St. Michuels, 
Alaska, $1,199 clear profit. Costs only $1 can. 
Different Kinds for different animals. Whe ther 
you are an experienced trapperor just a beginner, 
we can help you catch more furs—make more 
money. Write today for free Trapper’s Guide, 
Game Laws and Trapper’s Supply Catalog—three 
books in one—Fur Market Reports, enueton Safety 
Fur Shipping Tags, etc. ALL FREE. 3) 


Kunsten Bros. & Co.,1020 Funsten Bldg., St. Louis, Mo. 


YOU 


rr every reader of The Pro- 
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an 
gressive rparnrer cave our 
very best wishes fer « MERRY 
CHRE se AS and a HAPPY andl 
S NEW Y=UAR 
EROUS NEW YEAR. 
tepecially do we extend our thanks and 
ippreciation to the sturdy aud 
pendent Farmer, who, thout fear 
or any other influence, * 
latever Machiness suit ihem best. and 
say what they think without fear or 
favor, and also to those Merchants, who 





have chosen to sell the Best implements 
at a moderate profit 

Let us, one and all, do our part to make 
1913 the 
seen. 


Cole Mig. Co. 


CHARLOTTE, N. C. 


best year the worid has ever 





B BUILT AT LOW COST 








DRAINAGE DITCHES 





with ZOTH CENTURY GRADER 


With one man to opepate and a team of red maa a 
ditch 4ft. wide, 26 in. deep, a mile long, can be du 
in one lay at cost of only 2¢ per rod ? ‘ 
Built of reinforced steel. Direct pull 
on load: Weight only 600 Ibs. —light, 
strong guaranteed . lasts a lifetime, 
\ Does 40 men’s work. Pays for itself in. 
7 Also makes roads, levels 
} land, clears sage brush. Many other 
& = farm uses. Low priced. 
fasy terms: to respon- 
asible parties. Writetodayfor 
free book containing many 
> at) valuable pointer: for 






















The Sinker Mfg. Ca, 
960 E ~aone Bldg, 
Memphis, Tenn, 


SAW. YOUR weoe 








| With « a FOLDING SAWING MACHINE... 9: CORDS by ONE MAN in 
be heurs, Send on dygerae catalog No B63 showing low: price 
First order secures agency 


Feldine Sewing Mach. Co.. 161 W. HarrisonSt., Chicago, I 


The Big Fertilizer Book. 
| It is “Fertilizers and: Creps,” by 
| Dr: van Slyke. It will cost you. $2.25, 





















































but is worth it. Send’ your order to 
| The: Progressive Farmer. 
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HEATH'S LIBRARY FOR FARMERS 








THIRTEEN HELPFUL VOLUMES WRITTEN BY EXPERTS FOR ONLY 


NINE DOLLARS CASH 


A MINE OF INFORMATION AT SMALL COST. 


= 
Progressive Farmers know that it pays to read, to experiment, to get out 
and keep out of ruts. This Library centains books for the wife, the daughter, 
the boy, as well as for the farmer. 
Cut out and mail coupon to either of our offices and we will send circular 
describing this choice collection of books, or if accompanied by cash, we will 





deliver the library attractively boxed, carriage paid, to your door. It pays to 
sip knowledge from its very fountain head. 
nail 
D. C. HEATH & COUPON 


Please send ONE HEATH'S FARMERS’ 


COMPANY LIBRARY. Enclosed find $9 in payment 


120 Boylton Street. for same; 
Boston, Mass. or 
Send circular describing HEATH’S FARM- 
ER’S LIBRARY. 


239 West 39th Street, 
ge ee er rere eer err eee ee ree ee 


eis City or Town 


623 S. Wabash Avenue, 
Chicago, Ill. 


|\Gornis 




















Sent To You For Al 
Year’s Free Trial 


Why Shouldn’t You Buy 
As Low As Any Dealer? 


More than 250,000 peopie have saved from $25 to 
$125 in purchasing a high grade organ eae by 
the;Cornish Plan,—why shouldn't you? HereIs 
Our Offer. You select any of the latest; choicest 
Cornish styles of instruments,—we place it ‘in 
your honie for a year’s free use before you 
need make up your mind to keep it. If itis 
not sweeter and richer in tone and better 
made than any you can buy at one-third more 
than we ask you, send it back at our expense. 
You Choose Your 
Own Terms 
Take Three Years to Pay If Needed. 
The Cornish Plan, in brief, makes the maker 
y. ove his instrument and saves you one-third what other manufacturers of high 
grade instruments must charge you because they protect their dealers. 
Let Us Send to You Free the New Cornish Book 
It is the most beautiful piano or organ catalog ever published. It shows our latest styles and explains 
everything you should know before buying any instrument. It shows why you cannot buy any other 
high grade organ or piano anywhere on earth as low as the Cornish. You should have this beautiful 
book before buying any piano or organ anywhere. Cornish go Washington, N. J. 
Write for it today and please mention this paper. ¢9 Established Over 50 Years 






























THE SEWING MACHINE OF QUALITY 


NEW HOME 


NOT SOLD UNDER ANY OTHER NAME. 


The “NEW HOME” sewing machine is built upon honor, and made for 
lifelong service. The ‘NEW HOME?” is the only sewing machine which is 
a life asset at the price you pay. It is made better, easier to operate and lasts 
longer than any other. If you get the ‘NEW HOME” you will not have an 
pel chain of repairs. All parts are interchangeable. Our guarantee never 
expires. This machine has been serving the housewife the past half century. 


You want the best value for your money in everything. If you are thinking of 
purchasing a sewing machine it will be to your advantage to write to 


THE NEW HOME SEWING MACHINE CO., Oxange, Mass. Dept. F 


ONLY $10:00 


Cash, balance $5 per month, buys 
this 3-year-guaranteed buggy. 
Buggies $29.50 up; Surries 
$45.00 up; Farm Wagons $40.00 
up. We trust honest Lane +g 
located in all parts of the world. 


Write For FREE CATALOGUE. 


Century Manufacturing Co., 
Dep’t 879 East St. Louis, Ill, 





» Cata- 
/ logue 





THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER, 








THE HOME CIRCLE. 











IF YOU HAVE ANYTHING TO SELL, IT WILL PAY YOU TO ADVER- 
TISE IN THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER. WE. FEEL SURE IT WILL 
PAY YOU BECAUSE IT PAYS SO MANY OTHER FARMERS. 


THE DREAMERS. 





FT ME seemeth, in the days that 
O When no slave of gold abideth 


Some shall pause awhile and ponder 


We who now are fools and dreamers 


This poem of William Morris’s brings out in striking fashion the vision of a better 
earth that inspires many a worker for ideas and ideals for which the world is not ready, 


yet shall be, 
*twixt the land from sea to sea; 


Oft when men and maids are merry ere the sunlight quits the earth, 
And they bless the day beloved all too short for all their mirth— 


on the bitter days of old, 


Ere the day of strife and battle overthrew the curse of gold. 
Then ’twixt lips of loved and lover, holy thoughts of us shall rise: 


then shall be the brave and wise; 


There amidst the worlds new builded shall our earthly deeds abide. 
Tho our names be all forgotten.—William Morris. 





Live Up to It After 


THE BEST NEW YEAR’S RESOLUTION YOU CAN MAKE. 


It is Simply That You Will be Happy This Year—How You Can 


It is Made. 





are drawing to a close and the 
New Year is approaching, our 
thoughts naturally turn to the many 
mistakes and failures made, while 
along with them we are making plans 
for the future too. Of course we 
have made mistakes; it is only hu- 
man to do so, but it is not wise to 
dwell much upon them, except as a 
means of avoiding the same ones in 
future. 

So leaving the old year behind us, 
let us take counsel together and 
make a New Year’s resolution, and 
that is, that next year we will be 
happy. 

You know it was once taught and 
believed that it was not quite the 
thing for good people to be happy; 
that was left for the worldly-minded 
and frivolous. Happily, that old idea 
is losing ground and goodness and 
happiness are not thought to be so 
incompatible. In fact, my motto is, 
“To be good is to be happy,’’ and it 
reads almost as well the other way. 
“To be happy is to be good.” 

Now I know that tons of advice 
have been poured out on women tell- 
ing them not to worry, but I don’t 
quite say that, for worry is a habit 
that once formed is hard to break. 
But I do insist that you wait till you 
have something to worry about. 
There is nothing easier (or more 
senseless either) than to get sorry 
for yourself, and I expect farm wo- 
men are a little worse about it than 
their town sisters, for the reason 
that they have more time to them- 
selves in which to think up .things. 
And when once started, what a lot 
of things we can think up! 

We have to work so hard we never 
get to go anywhere; we don’t have 
many pretty dresses—oh! so many 
little things and they grow and grow 
until we begin to feel like martyrs. 

Why, my dear woman, clothes and 
visiting leisure and many other 
things you may think you ought to 
have are only ‘‘frills.”” They are not 
really the essentials. Food to sus- 
tain life, clothes enough for comfort, 
and shelter from the elements we 
must have of course—and we do have 
them. Add to these ability to work, 
and interesting work to do, love and 
prattle of little children, the song of 
birds, the brightness of the sun, the 
blue of the sky, with flowers and 
books, and you have all there is. 

But deeper even than all this, real 
happiness lies. The capacity for en- 
joying these simple homely things 
must come from within. No outside 
influences can make you happy un- 
less you think happiness and cease 
to worry over trifies. What if the 
bread burns, or the milk gets spilled, 
or the children are noisy, or even 
greater calamities—financial trou- 
bles or something of that kind—over- 
take you? Why make yourself mis- 
erable over it? A happy heart and 
cheerful face will make it much 
easier for yourself and those around 
you. 

When I see women fretting and 
worrying, making themselves old and 


A S THE last days of the old year 











By Mrs. Lillian Brooks Gatlin, Atmore, Ala. 


wrinkled and gray-haired before their 
time, I feel like giving them a little 
shake and saying, ‘Don’t, sister, 
don’t fret over trifles lest a worse 
thing come upon thee.” Did you 
ever have a great grief and see how 
the little worries faded away until 
you wondered how you could have 
cared about them? And really most 
of the things we worry about are just 
that insignificant, only it takes the 
contrast to bring it out. 

And the thought I would like to 
impress upon you if I could, is to 
realize your happiness. It is here 
now, all around you, but you must 
realize it before it can do you any 
good. And you have no idea how it 
will smooth things out all along the 
way when you begin to do this. The 
work will go easier, the world will 
look brighter to you, and your health 
will even be better. Perhaps you do 
not believe this, but it is true never- 
theless. Solomon said: ‘A merry 
heart doeth good like a medicine.” 

So let us resolve to be happy this 
New Year, and to find our happiness 
a day atatime. Think every morn- 
ing when you wake up, “I’m going 
to be happy today, no matter what 
happens,’’ and before you go to sleep 
at night think over all the pleasant 
things that have happened during 
the day, and forget the unpleasant 
ones as much as possible. After 
awhile you will find yourself worry- 
ing less than usual, and happiness 
becoming a fixed habit, and when 
this season comes a year from now, 
you will have less failures and mis- 
takes to sum up than you have this 
time. As Jean Ingelow quaintly 
says: 

“It is a comely fashion to be 
glad 

Joy is the grace we say to 
God.” 


THE SUNDAY TREE. 


A True “After-Christmas” Story. 


HERE had been a Christmas tree 

at the district schoolhouse, and 
many little souls had been made 
glad with shares of its fruit. But in 
the crowd of little ones that had 
gazed with expectant faces at the 
beautiful tree, were some who had 
received nothing—been forgotten— 
and that afternoon after the festiv- 
ities were over and all were return- 
ing home, some little ones carried 
sore hearts. 

Knowing from experience how 
keen and painful are the disappoint- 
ments of childhood, I resolved that 
something should be done that would 
bring a share of joy to the hearts of 
the forgotten and forsaken. 

At the store I bought confection- 
eries, etc., and arranged that on the 
next Sunday morning brother and I 
would go into the woods and deco- 
rate a tree, while cousin Annie was 
to go round about thru the neigh- 
borhood and collect all the children 
that had received no present at the 
Christmas tree. 

Sunday morning came, 





and we 
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Saturday, December 28, 1912.] 


hastened to the place decided upon. 
lt was an ideal spot; away from the 
sight of human habitation, where a 
thicket of pines bordered a branch 
of gums, maples and hollies. For 
the ‘‘Sunday tree’’ we chose a thrifty 
young holly, with low drooping 
branches, loaded with dark green 
leaves and scarlet berries. Before- 
hand we had divided the good things 
into as many parts as there would be 
children present, and each part had 
been put into a little bag of pink or 
white netting. These we tied to the 
branches of the tree, about as pears 
would hang on a pear tree. We ad- 
mired the tree—to our eyes it wag 
beautiful. Then hiding ourselves be- 
hind the trunk of a large tree that 
had been uprooted by a storm, where 
we could watch unobserved, we 


' awaited the coming of the guests. 


When _ collecting the _ children, 
cousin Annie had invited them to go 
with her into the woods to hunt 
crows’ nests—this to avoid suspicion 
on their part that anything had been 
especially planned. 

We did not have to wait long. 
Soon the stillness was broken as they 
rush into the woods, _ shouting, 
‘“‘who’ll find the crow’s nest?’ Pres- 
ently one looks up at the tree—then 
another—then all. Every tongue is 
silent, every foot stands still, as with 
wide-eyed wonder they gaze at the 
enchanted tree. 

From our hiding place we watch 
for a moment the anxious, wonder- 
stricken faces, then one, or a dozen 
little voices exclaim, ‘‘Whose are all 
these pretty things?’ and ‘‘who put 
them here?’’ 

Cousin Annie approaches the tree, 
and finds that each little bag has a 
name on it. Carefully the prizes are 
taken down and each happy little 
heart overflows 

It was a bright, cool January 
morning, and we returned home with 
happier aroarts for having remem- 
“ + >rgotten’”’ little ones. 
yor this enterprise was 


The outlay Fr 
not more than $2—the amount of the 
know. 


profits we shall never .A 
GEO. H. BARNES. 
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Don’t Let the Holiday Spirit Die 
Out of Your Heart. 


bie have racked your brain as to 
what you should give your 
friends, and then worked diligently 
making this and that, which you de- 
cided would bring pleasure and use- 
fulness to them, to say nothing of 
the rounds of shopping. 

But now the gift-giving season is 
past, and are you going to let your 
thoughtfulness pass with it, and con- 
cern yourself very little about these 
same people until another twelve 
month has rolled around, and then 
wake up and remember them again? 

Edward Everett Hale once said: 
“Give yourself, it is the best of gifts.” 
That is, give some of your time and 
thought, and that is what I wish to 
impress—the continuation of the 
Christmas spirit thru every month of 
the year by your unselfishness and 
thoughtfulness. 

Give yourself all along, and do not 
wait for one tremendous annual ef- 
fort; for it will blossom not in mem- 
ory alone, but return to you in per- 
fect fruitage adown the years. 

Let this be one of your New Year 
resolutions, to radiate the spirit of 
the Christ child—-who gave Himself 
—not only at the end of the year, 
but thruout the year. 

MRS. E. D. 

Sanford, N. C. 


NALL. 





Goldsmith, M.D. 

The lovable character of the author of 
“The Vicar of Wakefield” shines thru and 
irradiates a brief story which Mr. Richard 
Ashe King has incorporated in his recent 
biography of Goldsmith. 

Goldsmith, who set up as a physic on 


the Bankside, Southwark, antici} rte gy 
ern therapeutics in recognizing that 
sick man is a special case, dem andingjy pe- 
cial treatment. 

He was once called to a poor patie nt, rqpio 
plainly r 1 of f on 
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HOW ONE BACKWARD COMMUNITY FLOWERED 
INTO BEAUTY. 





Hodge. 
went fluttering out of the open cage. 
as the feet of life should dance. 
with the divine eye. 


lazy workers came out of that school. 


in “Co-operation and Nationality.” 





R. EDMOND HOLMES tells us he found, when he was inspector of na- 

tional schools in England,a backward country district where the genius of a 
teacher divined a soul and a kinship with immortal things in the children ef 
She bent herself to liberate these powers, and a crowd of lovely things 
There the feet of the little rustics danced 
They loved and saw beauty; that is, they saw 
There art and music and literature were loved. There was 
imagination, happiness, and quick intelligence; and all this because life was not 
suppressed nor disciplined in formal obedience to an external law. 
was evoked and it disciplined the lower. 

Yet all this vision and beauty did not make the children unfit for labor af- 
terward, for on inquiry among the farmers it was found that no sluggards or 
The evocation of the higher faculties in 
men or women does not unfit them for the world’s labor; for the higher compre- 
hends the lower, tho the lower does not include the higher.—George W. kussell, 


The higher 








SHOPPING FOR THE NEIGHBORS 


How a Bright Girl Solved the Prob- 
lem of Home Money Making in 
the Country. 


Y PARENTS are old and I their 

only daughter, am compelled to 
stay at home with them. This is a 
pleasure which has only “the one 
drawback, I must make money for 
myself, and we live in a sparsely 
settled country community where 
there is little for a girl to do. The 
only position open for a girl is the 
country school, and that would not 
do for me, as it would take too much 
of my time from the housework. I 
thought over my talents and abili- 
ties seriously, and the needs of the 
community, trying to make the two 
coincide, but it seemed a hopeless 
task. 

Finally, a neighbor called by one 
day to ask when I was going to town, 
as she had some shopping she want- 
ed me to do for her. She said it was 
so hard for her to leave home for 
the day’s trip to town, since she had 
no one to leave the children with, 
yet there were some things she must 
hayve-end-xoukd.[ get them for her? 
This put a bee in my boaued.~ I be- 
gan to consider the other families 
in the neighborhood. Were not their 
conditions the same? They all had 
families and heavy home duties that 
made a day away from home a thing 
not to be considered lightly. I, alone, 
seemed able to come and go at will. 

I began to wonder if they all would 
not be willing, even glad, to have me 
relieve them of the burden of much 
of their shopping. My taste is con- 
sidered good. I had been in a city 
during my college years, and knew 
what and how to buy from city ex- 
periences in shopping. Should I 
make a trip only once a week, the 
members of the community could all 
arrange to have their lists made up 
by the day selected and sent to me. 
They all went or sent daily to the 
postoffice, and I found that I could 
arrange to have them send their lists 
there the day before I went down. I 
could have all packages duly mark- 
ed there on my return and they could 
be called for. 

I drove around to my _ nearest 
neighbors and told them of my plan. 
They were delighted and wanted me 
to start the next week. Gradually 
the news of my undertaking spread, 
and soon people from all around who 
got their mail at our office were 
sending me lists. I charged ten 
cents for every dollar’s worth of 
goods I bought. My expenses going 
to and from town on the river steam- 
er were the only ones I had. The 
distance was not great, so this ex- 
pense was small. 

I did not undertake to go to each 


p2tron separately to discuss pur- 
chases, because the distances we 
lived apart made this impractical. 
Should any commission need to be 
explained more fully than a _ note 
would, they either met me at the 


postoffice, or came to my home. Soon 
I knew the tastes of the different 
and the number, sex and 


age of all the children in the fam- 
ilies I bought for. When Christmas 
came I was able to write to each 
mother where she could find the best 
and cheapest toys in town and those 
best adapted to her children. This 
was a help to them, since every 
mother wanted to make a Christmas 
trip to town for Santa Claus and it 
was no small aid to know where to 
go for just what you wanted. 

Soon the merchants in town realiz- 
ed that I bought extensively and 
paid cash, so they began to cater to 
my trade. I received a small com- 
mission from them as well as what 
I received from my patrons. The 
two commissions paid me well for 
my day’s work. 

I found the work hard, but not 
unpleasant, and the difficulty of the 
task was well paid for when one con- 
siders that with only one day’s work 
each week I was able to buy my 


clothes and help with the home ex- f 


penses. 
EMELINE COLES. 
Waverly Mills, S. C. 





OUR PATTERN DEPARTMENT. 














sizes: 
It requires 35 
medium 


9142—Ladies’ Apron.—Cut in three 
Small, medium and large. 
yards of 36-inch material for the 
size. Price, 10 cents. 

936%7—Ladies’ House Dress.—Cut in six 
sizes: 32, 34, 36, 38, 40 and 42 inches bust 
measure. It requires 5% yards of 44-inch 
material for a 36-inch size. Price, 10 cents. 

9379—Ladies’ Blouse Coat with Peplum.— 
Cut in five sizes: 34,36, 38, 40 and 42 inches 
bust measure. It requires 2% yards of 44- 
inch material for a 38-inch size. Price, 10c. 

9191—Ladies’ Shirt Waist.—Cut in six 
sizes: 34, 36, 38, 40, 42 and 44 inches bust 
measure. It requires 2% yards of 44-inch 
material for the 36-inch size. Price 10c. 

Address Pattern Department, The Progres- 
sive Farmer. 





Better of a surety is a lowly peasant who 
serveth God, than a proud philosopher who 
watcheth the stars and neglecteth the 
knowledge of himself.—Imitation of Christ. 
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SPECIAL 
HOLIDAY OFFER 





| “*Field-Path and Highway,” 


is the title of a little book of 
country stories and sketches, 
by Mr. E. E. Miller, Managing 
Editor of The Progressive 
Farmer. 


HERE are ten of these stories, two 

of which—‘‘ When the Circus Came 
to Town,’’ and ‘“‘An Autumn Ride’’— 
have been printed in The Progressive 
Farmer. 


A number of people wrote to say that 
they liked these sketches, and the others 
are just as readable. 


The book is tastefully printed on good 
paper and neatly bound in green cloth, 
with gold title. A good book to give 
your friends and a good book to have 
on your shelves. 


Price, 55 Cents, postpaid, 


or sent prepaid with one yearly subscrip- 
tion to The Progressive Farmer for $1 50 


THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER. 
QUILT PATTERNS 


We want every quilter to have 
our book of 450 Designs, con- 
taining the prettiest, queerest, 
- | scarcest,most grotesque patterns 
ever thought of, from old log 
b cabin to stars and puzzle designs, 
UY alsocrazy stitches and circulars. 
G, All sent, postpaid, for six 2c. 
Ys stamps (or silver dime.) Ladies’ 
Art Co., Block 70, St. Louis, Mo. 




















ELECTRIC o 


Na GASOLINE 
Powerful white brilliant igh 


allon kerosene, No odor or notse, simple, 

ue explode, Guaranteed. Take advan- 

“of our big introductory offer and secure 

One BURNER We want one person in 

Fits Your Old Lamp each locality to whom we 

can refer new customers. Ask for free offer and 
agents’ wholesale prices, AGENTS WANTED. 

i MANTLE LAMP CO. 612 Aladdin Bidg., Chicago 


New Feather Beds and Pillows $8.40 


$8 40 will, bring. you one first class New 36-lb. 
her r_ Pillows. 



















‘All New Live Fe: athers. “4 
A. Ticking. Sat sfaction 1 . 
teed. Agents wanted. B: so 
Order today or write for 
blanks and terms to —— 
give bank references. 
SOUTHERN FEATHER AND : 
LO 1 


aa ‘i Dept. G, "en N. €. 


FEATHER BEDS New 40-lb. Feather Bed 

= Pair of Pillows for 
$10.00. Satisfaction or 
money back. Write today forour special free offer. 
THE STOKES CO., Box 288, Burlington, N. C. 



















is 7s the most efficient device 
R { FE made for pumping water by water, 
RAK Raises water 30 feet for each foot 
of fall—no trouble 
hn pumping expense. Satis- 
faction guaranteed. 
Booklet, plans, estimate, FREE. 
RIFE ENGINE CO. : 
2139 Trinity Bidg., N. ¥- 











Get the Advertising Habit. 


It will pay you. Try our Farmers’ Exchange 
to get what you want or to sell what you have to 
dispose of, and see if it does not bring results. 
Our advice on this point is not wholly selfish, 
either. Wewant you to advertise with us, of 
course, but often you will have something to sell 
which a little ad in your local paper will dispose 
offor you. Put the ad in. Get the habit. It 
will help you make money, and when you make 
more money you will buy more from our adver- 
tisers, and advertise more with us; and then 
we’ll be able to give you a better paper and held 
you still more, and we will all be better off. See? 


“HOME WATERWORKS” 

The problem of home water-works 
is a big one, but one the farmer must 
solve. Many are doing it. This book 
would help others. Sent postpaid by 








he Progressive Farmer for $1.00. 






“You can tell by a man’s farm whether 
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END your renewal right away, Brother Sub- 

scriber. There’s no use putting it off—no use 
but much harm. We have bigger plans for 1913 
than ever before, plans that mean The Progressive 
Farmer will be worth more to you than ever be- 
fore; and we want to go right straight on with 
these plans without having to stop a minute to 
pester you about your renewal. Be business-like; 
renew right now and start the New Year with 
your subscription paid a full year ahead. You will 
feel prouder of the paper and of yourself, and we 
will put in our whole time working for you and 
have no need to worry about your subscription. 
Do it now. 





Ss’ ART the new year right—with a clean sheet. 
With cotton and tobacco prices as high as they 
re, tew men have any reason for going into the 
new year handicapped by debt. Pay off all you 
owe before the first, and be a free man next year. 





— year you will want that article “‘How to 
Sugar-Cure Meat at Home” we printed in last 
week’s paper. Nearly every issue has something 
you need for reference later. Make up your mind 
. now that you will file your copies thruout the year 
1913. . 





E ARE very much gratified to see President 

Charles S. Barrett sounding the alarm 
against the growth of landlordism and tenancy in 
the Southern States. As we have said so frequent- 
ly before, the hope of the South lies in having a 
great body of home-owning, small, white farmers. 
This is a subject to which the Farmers’ Unions 
will do well to give unceasing attention. 





E VERY country school in the South—your coun- 


try school, Mr. Subscriber—ought te "a a 
ast 
stx’s Progressive Farmer, and a Corn Club, and 
Look up 
r jast week’s articles and take the matter up 


“Rounsuup way, vuriu oo we uescribed in 


,ebating Club, and a Tomato Club. 


th your teacher. 





WwW" MAKE mistakes sometimes, but the folks 
who have held cotton on our advice last fall 
got considerably higher prices in the spring, and 
advice when we said a 
go that cotton ought to bring thirteen 
instead of eleven cents,—they, 


the folks who took our 
few weeks ¢ 
to fifteen cents, 
too, are rather pleased in most cases. 





. aad can hardly make a better New Year’s reso- 

your 
If there 
are any farmers in your community who are not 
getting the best farm paper you know of, see to 


lution than this—that you will make 
neighborhood a reading neighborhood. 


it that they 
hardly any 
borhood. 


do get it 
better way 


during 19183. 
to improve 


There 
your 





HAVE received our little packet of 


are five little packages of them, all standard va- 
rieties, and not one in the bunch that 
would have bought. We wonder how much longer 


this expenditure of Government money to furnish 
our statesmen with cheap electioneering material 


neigh- 


W* free 
seeds from a kindly-disposed Senator. There 


we 


coming Legislature could do few things of more 
benefit to the State than to pass a comprehensive 
forest preservation measure, and then to provide 
the funds necessary to make it effective. There 
is no section of the State but what would profit 
by such action; and its benefits would extend with 
increasing rewards to future generations. 


OW IS the time to get that stalk cutter and 

put it to work. You will be too busy next 
spring, when planting time comes, to cut the 
stalks; and even if you were not, it would not pay 
to put off doing the work. You must cut the stalks 
now and let them fall on the ground and take the 
winter rains, in order to have them properly rot- 
ted before planting time. A stalk cutter, by the 
way, is one of the best machines you can buy in 
co-operation with other neighbors, because it is 
rare that all neighbors need to use one at the same 
time. 





E ARE evidently at the day of greatly increas- 

ed use of power on the farm. In all lines 
the imperative demand is for economy of produc- 
tion, and since machines do not need to be fed 
or clothed as human labor must, they will in- 
creasingly take the place of more expensive hu- 
man labor. The advertisement of the new auto- 
plow that we have been carrying, which its man- 
ufacturers say will plow ten or twelve acres a day, 
requiring the services of only one man, is but an 
example of the new type of plows that will no 
doubt become popular and common before many 
years pass. 





HE Foley, Alabama, Onlooker says that “‘it is 

a well-known and admitted fact, that no com- 
munity can become a really prosperous agricul- 
tural district until every farmer in it reads, at 
least, his local paper, and one good farm paper;”’ 
and it has suggested to the State Department of 
Agriculture and the Experiment Station that they 
join in a crusade to make the farmers of the 
State reading farmers. The Onlooker is right, of 
course. The farmer who does not read is going 
to fall behind the procession; and certainly every 
farmer needs his local paper, and a good farm 
paper. The farmers in your community who do 
not read are holding the community back. It is 
to your interest to see that they get to reading a 
good farm paper, and it is also to your interest 
to do all you can to give your community a strong 


and useful local paper. 

W E ARE making progress. If you don’t hevileve 
it, look at these five suececvure paragraphs 

from Collier’s Weekt1r as to how far we have 

movedau- away trom conditions only ten years ago: 





“In 1902 there was no Pure Food Law at 
all; you could fill a can with common brown 
sugar, adorn it with a picture of a Green 
Mountain log cabin and a tree, and call it 
‘Pure Vermont Maple Sugar.’ 

“In 1902 there was no sentiment against 


campaign contributions, and the fat fryer 
was a National hero. 
“In 1902 half the public men in Wash- 


ington were indorsing Peruna or other pat- 
ent medicines in the public prints. 

“In 1902 Collier’s was printing beer and 
whisky advertisements (and a few years 
earlier patent medicines and palmists). 

“In 1902 nine-tenths of the editors and 
public men in the country were riding on 
railroad passes and assuming the obligation 
implied.” 





andlor olgipg cayenne spirit which limits one’s 
interest to his personal interests or immediate 
surroundings—is not confined to the countfy dis- 
tricts as many city people suppose. The Kansas 
Industrialist striking example of the pro- 
vincialism Chicago as displayed during the 
great International Livestock Exhibition: 


gives a 


of 


‘After a ve 
printed in 
ers’ and Dre 
World, it is 


ry careful review of every paper 
Chicago, exceptihg only the Farm- 
yvers’ Journal and the Live Stock 

safe to say that less than four 
were printed about the International. 


} NH 
coiumns 


will be continued. It is safe to say, also, after reading all the 
ae ae ee pieces carefully, that not a paper in the city 

A NORTH Carolina reader insists that we have printed an intelligent, interesting story of the 
Special on forest fires, and appeal to the International, or one piece that would attract 

next Legislature for stringent laws prohibiting a person to the show or be of the slightest 


forest fires, which are so disastrous in the western 
part of the State. If a Special would bring about 
action on this subject, we would get out one with 
much alacrity and great gladness; but we do not 
think it would. The only thing that will accom- 
plish results is for the farmers of the State to 
demand that their representatives give them some 
measure which will protect the forests, not only 
from forest fires, but from destruction and waste 
of all kinds. The forests are one of North Caro- 
lina’s greatest resources, and the present laws are 
altogether inadequate to protect them. The in- 


value to him if he stayed away. 


If a country 


paper had made as many mistakes about any- 
thing as were contained in one of the Chicago 
daily papers at the opening of the exposition, 


that country 
stock of the 


paper 
State. 


would be the laughing 
With everyone howling 


about the high cost of living, not one paper in 
Chicago, except the two named above, print- 
ed an intellligent, readable piece about the 
demonstration given by the experts from 
the agricultural eolleges showing how to 
cook and serve the cheaper cuts of meat. 





THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER. 


A Golden Opportunity for Remaking the 
Agricultural Department. 


VER since the election of Woodrow Wilson, 
newspapers, both North and South, have 
been suggesting the name of Editor Clarence 

Poe for the post of Secretary of Agriculture in 
the new President’s Cabinet. The Washington 
Times, Philadelphia North American, and other 
papers of National prominence immediately after 
the election stated that he was one of the men 
most likely to be named. Mr. Poe promptly an- 
nounced, however, that he was not and would not 
be a candidate for this or any other office in Mr. 
Wilson’s gift, but declared that some man should 
be appointed who would broaden the Department 
and make it not only the mighty force for better 
farm methods it has always been, but also an 
agency of service and leadership to our farmers in 
their efforts to reorganize rural life as it has been 
reorganized in Ireland, Denmark, France and 
other countries thru education, organization and 
co-operation. Accordingly, Mr. Poe sent the fol- 
lowing telegram to the President-elect last week: 
“President-elect Woodrow Wilson, 
“Trenton, N. J. 3 
“While a score of papers have been gen- 


erous enough to urge my appointment as 
Secretary of Agriculture, I do not wish the 


office myself, but do wish most earnestly that 
you shall appoint a man of extraordinary 
vision and ability. There is a Nation-wide 
awakening to the possibilities of rural co- 
operation and better marketing methods, and 
you can win the everlasting gratitude of 
American farmers by naming a man who will 
broaden the Department and make it not only 
an agency for increasing crop production, but 
an agency for remaking country life and solv- 
ing the pressing problems of rural co-opera- 
tion, rural credit, and more economicai dis- 
tribution. After thoroly canvassing all names 
suggested, I believe if you should- *.legate 
Dr. Walter H. Page, formerly of t-0@ Cotuny 
Life Commission, to perform thi-* @Poch-mark- 
ing task the Nation would ~4PProve, while it 
may be that Dr. Bailey «YT President Waters, 
if committed to the. Same policy would do 
equally weu. wun behalf of the one hundred 
and fifty thousand farmer readers of my pa- 
per, I most respectfully, but very earnestly, 
urge the appointment of a man of this type 
instead of any ambitious politician or de- 
partment chief.” 


The Progressive Farmer does not care for the 
man; we do care a great deal for the policy. We 
happen to know that Dr. Page, if appointed, would 
stand vigorously for the policy we. have just in- 
dicated, and for this reason only we have men- 
tioned his name first. As publisher of the World’s 
Work, the Garden Magazine, and Country Life 
in America, as a member of the Country Life 
Commission, and especially as promoter of Dr. 
Knapp’s work in the South, and an advocate of a 
better system of rural credits, hé has rendered 
notable service to American agriculture, while his 
Southern birth and rearing would give him an 
understanding of Southern problems no other 
Secretary has had. But Dr. Liberty H. Bailey is 
also a great agricultural leader, who has shown 
interest in all phases of the country life problem, 
and while we do not know personally of Dr. Wa- 
ter’s it has 
one doubts Dr. Harvey W. Wiley’s general ability 


work, been highly commended. No 
or devotion to the public good, but his interest is 
in pure food rather than in agriculture, and Prof 
Willis Moore’s interest in the 
not sufficient to fit him for 
Nor 


reason that would 


weather service is 


1eral conduct of 


the ge 


the Department. have we been able to dis- 


cover any make Congressman 





Burleson, of Texas, acceptable to American farm- 
ers. has given 
the oleo manufacturers would arouse the resent- 
ment of all the dairy farmers of the country. 


On the contrary, the support he 


But we repeat ‘nat we are interested not in a 
man, but a DO gic No doubt President Wilson 
would like to }\q@ from the farmers themselves. 
If you let hin’. now that you are interested in 
seeing the De*°stment broadened as we have in- 
dicated, he v , “give the matter attention. Write 
him a lett; r a postal card, expressing your 
ideas. d 
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Saturday, December 28, 1912.] 


Use the Parcels Post. 





FTER January 1, 1913, we will have a par- 

cels post—a clumsy, inadequate, red-tape- 

tied parcels post to be sure, but still a great 
advance over no parcels post at all. 
that many farmers will find.the new departure a 
great help in both buying and selling; and we con- 
fidently expect this measure to prove the first step 
toward the establishment of a modern and effect- 
jive parcels post system. 
Many farmers are doubtless preparing now to 
protit by the new parcels post, and a great mauy 
others, who may think it a matter of no interest 
to them, can profit by it if they will. It will be of 
gpecial value to the farmer who lives on a rural 
route leading to a town of some size, for he will 
be enabled to build up a market in town for but- 
ter, eggs, dressed poultry, fresh fruits and other 
products; and surely, after all the talk we have 
had about direct marketing and unnecessary mid- 
dlemen, farmers generally will not neglect to avail 
themselves of this opportunity to build up a di- 
rect trade with the consumers. 





We feel sure 


We print herewith a schedule of the new rates: 
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The rural route rate applies only to packages 
originating on a rural route and stopping on it, in 
he town from which it starts, or on another rurai 

Toure starting from the same office. 

The ability to send a ten-pound package of 
farm produce to town for 14 cents, ought to re- 
sult in thousands of such packages going regular- 
ly; and it will be worth something, as a marketing 
proposition, for the farmer to be able to send 
three dozen eggs, which with package should not 
weigh over four pounds, to a city fifty miles dis- 
tant for the same sum. Articles which may not 
be sent by parcels post include intoxicating li- 
quors, poisons, insects, reptiles, inflammable arti- 
cles, disease germs, explosives, pistols, live poul- 
try, obscene or defamatory printed matter, or 
anything having a bad odor. Eggs must be pack- 
ed one in a compartment and marked “‘eggs;”’ 
and all fragile articles must be marked. 

Special stamps are required for articles sent by 
parcels post, and it will often be necessary for 
farmers to find out from their carrier or postman 
the postage required to different places. 

Full information will doubtless be issued by the 
Government in convenient shape for users of the 
parcels post; and we trust that all our readers will 
be included in this number. 

Yes, use the pareels post; it offers you many 
opportunities to do better marketing, and as its 


usefulmess becomes more apparent rates will 





ubtless be lowered, and the whole system made 





more convenient and serviceable. 


A Straight Fight Without “Ifs’’ or ““Ands.” 


HERE are a lot of people who will tell you 
hey are in favor o ix-months school term 
for all country boys and girls ‘‘if’’ so-and-so. 


e only man worth a fig in this fight is a man 
is absolutely and unqualifiedly for the six- 
ths term, no matter what else happens, with- 


t any “‘ifs’ or ‘“‘ands,’’ and without any strings 
datsoever tied to the proposition. 
There are other needed reforms, but we must 
let them stand on their merits. The other inter- 
ests have had their way long enough in North 


Carolina and South Carolina, regardless of what 


‘happened ‘to the country boys and girls, and we 


propose now to demand that the country boys and 


girls shall have their way regardless of what hap- 
pens to the other things. 
tables. 

And it is no time for straddlers. When you 
write your member of the Legislature, tell him 
you are for the six-months term, no matter what 
else happens or doesn’t happen. 





Send Your Boy to an Agricultural College. 


E DOUBT whether there is any other col- 

lege training just now that will pay a 

farm boy so well as an agricultural col- 
lege training. Even if a boy has no farm to 
which he can return and apply the knowledge he 
has gained, there is a steady and increasing de- 
mand for young men as teachers in agricultural 
high schools and to fill positions in experiment 
stations, agricultural colleges, farmers’ institute 
work, farm demonstration work, etc., etc. A 
really capable young man can get paying posi- 
tions and earn enough to buy a farm of his own, 
if he hasn’t one already. We received lately 
the following letter which we print simply as an 
illustration of the demand for young men of the 
type we have been describing. Hundreds of such 
positions all over the United States are now wait- 
ing for occupancy: 

“We have raised about $4,000, partly by 
private subscriptions, partly from the county, 
State, and other sources, for agricultural 
work in —————--- County for the next two 
years. We desire to secure the services of a 
young man who has had an agricultural edu- 
cation, and who has done some practical 
farming after leaving college. We are put- 
ting a little ad in the classified column of 
The Progressive Farmer this week.” 

If your boy can’t take a four-year course, give 
him the advantage of one of the winter short 
courses. And when he goes, it will pay you to go 
along with him. 





Our Farmers Not Lazy Enough. 


R. GEORGE W. LAY Qqnce wrote an article 
for The Progressive Farmer on the lazy 
Yankee farmer, pointing out that the Yan- 

kee farmer is too lazy to do good work that doesn’t 
count for something, whereas the Southern farm- 
er often spends time and sweat and muscle where 
there is practically no hope of returns. The idea 
is worth repeating every now and then; and it is 
a pity that we can’t get more ofthe right sort of 
“laziness’’.among our Southern farmers. For one 
thing, they ought to be too “lazy” to waste their 
time working around stumps when their labor 
would be so much more profitable if spent on 
stump-free fields. They ought to be too “lazy” 
to spend their time on poorly-drained fields and 
wet places that yield only half a crop, when tile 
drainage would give them just as big crops with a 
third less labor. They ought to be too “lazy” to 
plow up and down a row when they could culti- 
vate it both sides at once on a riding cultivator. 
They ought to be too ‘‘lazy”’ to spend their time 


on scrub stock, when they could get twice as good. 


profits by spending their time in looking after 
pure-bred stock. Perhaps a little more muscle 
laziness, and a little more intellectual activity 
would bring more. 


A Thought for the Week. 


ENERATION after generation takes to itself 














the form of a body; and forth issuing from 

Cimmerian Night, on Heaven’s mission, ap- 
pears. What Force and Fire is in each he expends: 
one grinding in the mill of Industry; one hunter- 
like climbing the giddy Alpine heights of Science; 
one madly dashed in pieces on the rocks of Strife, 
in war with his fellows:—and then the Heaven- 
sent is recalled; his thly Vesture falls away, 
and soon even to Sense becomes a vanished Shad- 
ow. Thus, se some wild-flaming, - 
train of Heaven’s Artillery, does this m 5 
Mankind thunder and flame, in long-drawn,quick- 
succeeding grandeur, thru the unknown Deep. 


Thus, like a God-created, fire-breathing Spirit-host, 
we emérge from the Inane; haste stormfully across 
the astonished Earth; then plunge again into the 
Inane. Earth’s mountains are leveled, and her 
seas filled up, in our passage: can the Earth, which 
is but dead and a vision, resist Spirits which have 
reality and are alive? One the hardest adamant 
some footprint of us is stamped in; the last rear 
of the Host will read traces of the earliest Van. 
But whence?—O Heaven, whither? ‘Sense knows 
not; Faith knows not; only that it is thru Mys- 
tery, from God and to God:-—Thomas Carlyle. 


It is time ‘to turn the 
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““What’s The News?” 




















Now is the Time for Farmers to Write 
} Letters. 


HE biggest news now is that the Legisla- 
tures of North Carolina, South Carolina, 
reorgia, Florida and Tennessee—all the 

States in our territory except Virginia—are to be 
in session next month; that Congress is already 
in session; and that a new President is making up 
his Cabinet. 

This means that our farmers ought to be very 
busy. The trouble has been heretofore that our 
farmers have been widely excited during cam- 
paigns, but after electing their public officials, 
have then paid very little more attention to them. 
The trusts and big interests have w “.. just the 
other way. They have not been conspicuous for 
noise during campaigns, but they have been ever- 
lastingly and sleeplessly active while law-making 
has been in progress. 

It is time for our farmers to learn this lesson. 
Our Virginia farmers who got so much excited 
in the contest between Senator Swanson and Sen- 
ator Martin and their opponents; our North Caro- 
lina farmers who went wild about Mr. Simmons 
or Mr. Kitchin; our South Carolina farmers who 
threw up their hats for Governor Blease or Judze 
Jones; our Geofgia farmers who have been red- 
hot advodates of Smith or Brown—if all thege 
good friends of ours would only spend one-tenth 
the energy, excitement, and perspiration to get 
some needed reforms in our Legislatures that 
they spent in glorifying their favorite candidates, 
we should soon have our Southern States abreast 
of the most progressive States in the Union. How 
long will it be before our people realize that the 
modern world is a kingdom not of individuals, 
but of principles, not of men but of ideas? A 
new political day will dawn when our farmers dis- 
cover that the great need is not so much the elec- 
tion of this or that individual to office, but the 
unceasing insistence upon certain great reforms. 

And then there is one other big fact we must 
wake up to: If we want to get reforms we> must 
write letters. The big interests are able to em- 
ploy the smartest and slickest-tongued lawyers in 
the whole country to go to Washington and to 
your State capitol and urge their views person- 
ally upon your Representatives and Senators; the 
only way you can counteract the influence of these 
lobbyists is to write letters, write letters, write 
letters! 

We know that this is hard work for you. You 
hate to get out that old ink bottle and rummage 
around for your pen and then get postage stamps 
for mailing letters. It’s a lot of trouble. But if 
eternal vigilance is the price of liberty, just so 
surely is eternal letter-writing the price of reform. 
A letter is better than a postal card in urging auy 
measure, but if you can’t write a letter, you can 
at least write a postal card; and even a posta! 
card written with a lead pencil is well worth while 
and mightier than you probably have any idea of. 

And now is the time to write those letters. 
First of all, write a letter to President-elect Wil- 
son, Trenton, N. J., and ask him to appoint a man 
Secretary of Agriculture who will broaden the 
Department and make it useful in promoting bet- 
ter marketing methods and rural co-operation, 
and a better system of rural credit and all that 
sort of thing. The needed Congressional legisla- 
tion we shall discuss a little later. Just now the 
most important man for you to go after is your 
member of the State Legislature—your Senator 
and your Representatives. If you don’t -know their 
exact names and addresses, get this from some 
neighbor who does know, and begin writing those 












letters Tell your Senator and each of your Rep- 
resentatives about whatever special legislation 
you think is needed for your county—your schools, 
your roads, your public health work, sala - 
stead of fees, ete., etc., and then insist upon the 
j islation that is needed for the whole State + 
ny of all, a six-months’ school term for all t! 

country boys and giris no matter wi ise ha 

pens; the Torrens system of regist ind ti- 
the a fairer and better equalized system of tax- 
ation; inheritance and income taxes to shift more 
of the burden of taxation to accummulated 
wealth; better support of public health work; 


stricter laws against lobbying and campaign cor- 
ruption; better regulation of factory child labor, 
etc., ete. Tell him briefly just what you are inter- 
ested in, and why. 

Make up your mind now to write some letters 
-—or at any rate, some postals. ‘The lobbyists will 
be looking after their interests; there is mo other 
way for you to look after yours. 





Blessed is that man who has found his work.— 
Elbert Hubbard. 
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LIVESTOCK AND DAIRY. 








WANTED 


in every township to get my spec- 
jal 1913 proposition and price. 
This offer excels everything, get 
in onit quick. Lam going to put 10 
or more spreaders in every town- 
ship at once on the most startling 
proposition. I know, asa manufac- 
\turerthat a Galloway with Mandt’s 
New Gear is the best value in 
pe I'll guarantee you 
a deal to 


‘1Save $25 to $50 


if you answer this ad at once. Writeme 9 
night sure. Also get my latest book—“A 
Streak of Gold” tells the secrets the great soil 
experts have discovered in land treatment 
wae manure. Book alone worth a $10 bill. 
I'll send it free. Write at once | 
for Special ~ —— 
and prices. ht ty 
The WM. GALLOWAY CoM ANY, 
679CS oad Sta., 

Waterloo, lows 


























































Buy Your LAST 
Separator FIRST 


If you have never owned a 
separator don’t buy care- 
lessly, only to find that you 
need and wanta really good 
machine. If you have aworn 
out or unsatisfactory sepa- 
rator, let your next be a life- 
time investment. Geta 


| Great Western 


CR Re 
first instead of * work- 

ing up to it.’? Get our free Art 
Book on Separating Cream and 
Handling Milk, Shows best 
methods, gives results of exten- 
sive experiments and informa- 
tionfound nowhereelse. Make 


$10 to $15 


more per cow peryear. Our 
book tells how, rite for it 
atonce. Address 


Rock Island Plow Co. 
455 Second Ave., Rock Island, Ill. 








N.&M. -co.B 


G 
NJ 
Ni 


The Largest Usefulness and the 
Longest Life 


The cornmeal produced by our mill is un- 
eqalled in quality. Also grinds the highest 
grade rye, graham or wholewheat flour. Makes 
the smoothest and most nourishing stock feed. 
Doesn't tear or burn the grain. A paying in- 
vestment for private or public grinding. 

Does better work than any other mill, and 
fasts a lifetime without repairs. Genuine im- 
ported French Buhr mill stones, not soft na- 
tive stones, not iron grinders. Doesn't break 
down. Very simple. A boy can operateit and 
keepitinorder. Lowfirstcost. Fully guaran- 
teed. Extensively sold throughout the South 
for over forty years. 


30 Days Trial: Coste you nothingif 


doesn "t convince 
you. Write for trial plan ana “Book on Mills" 









Sold by leading responsible machinery houses 


Nordyke & Marmon | Co. (Est. 1851) 
1276 Morris Street dianapolis, Indiana 
America’s Leading Flour Mill Builders 
























New Scientific No. 20 Mill 


pleavy steel legs and steel 
ap er. ost efficient 
na strongest small 
power mill ever built, 
ill grind cob corn 
shelled corn, oats and 
all other small grains to 
any desired grade, from 
jy hominy feed to meal. 


Fully Guaranteed 
uipped with flywheel, 
= d rolled steel shaft, 
end thrust ball bearing 
and 8-inch high carbon 
grinding plates. 
Two sets of plates fur- 
nished with each mi 
Adapted for use in any locality, We stand back ot 
every claim we make for it. Write for descriptive catalog. 


THE BAUER BROS. CO., Box 414 Springfield, Ohio 


STUDY GRASSES. 


The Southern farmer has neglected hay 
and pasture crops shamefully, especially the 
grasses. “Farm Grasses of the United 
States,” a little book by Prof. W. J. Spill- 
man, costs only $1, and would be worth 
many times that sum to thousands of farm- 
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ged according to the class in which 
they had previously been entered. 
A section of the street was roped off, 
and every 80 to 100 feet cards were 
posted to show the section in which 
each of the animals was to be group- 
ed. At 11:30 the stock was arrang- 


continue to multiply, 
very 
the shows held on a larger scale that 


like $300, this being donated entire- 
ly by 
chants. 


the livestock men and mer- 
It is hoped that these shows will 
as they are 
much more satisfactory than 
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ed for a parade in the order given 
in the catalog. After being led thru 
the principal streets, they were 
again assembled in their respective 
places, after which they were judged 
by Messrs. L. G. Wood of the South- 
ern Railway, and R. S. Curtis, of the 
North Carolina Agricultural Experi- 
ment Station. 

The classes for horses and mules 
were large in number, and in each 
competition was very keen. In sev- 
eral of the classes it was evident that 
some of the very best types of ani- 
mals had been bred or brought into 
the county. 


The writer is glad to be able to 
say that the former condition pre- 
dominated. One of the most inter- 
esting features of the show was the 
large number of entries in the colt 
classes, showing that considerable 
interest is being taken in raising 
animals within the county. Several 
stallions were exhibited and along 
with them a number of their get. 

The cattle classes were not as well 
filled, nor was there as keen compe- 
tition as there was in the horse and 
mule department. The one thing 
which was especially in evidence was 
the lack of pure-bred sires. This is 
a matter of special importance and 
it is very interesting to know that 
the new County Commissioner of Ag- 
riculture, Mr. J. A. Arey, of Elm- 
wood, will make this a strong fea- 
ture in his campaign for more and 
better farm animals. 

The livestock show was worked up 
by Messrs. Meacham and Cowles, the 
former being the manager of the Ire- 
dell Test Farm, and the latter a 
dairyman in the vieinity of States- 
ville. These gentlemen are certainly 
very much gratified at the outcome 
of the show, and they are deserving 
of commendation for arousing. suf- 
ficient enthusiasm to hold such a 
successful exhibition of livestock. 

There is hardly any doubt but what 
a larger and better show will be 
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worked up for next year. While 


permit outside attractions to de- 
moralize the livestock exhibit, which 
is the prime motive in holding these 
exhibitions. 
CURTIS. 
West Raleigh, N. C. 





COME TO THIS MEETING. 


North Carolina Livestock Associa- 
tions Will All Meet Together in 
Raleigh, January 15-16. 


OR the first time in 
of North 


the history 
Carolina Livestock As- 


sociations, they will meet in 
unified body, on January 15 and 16, 
1913. Formerly, the plan has been 


to meet during the annual Farmers’ 
Convention, when a day was allotted 
for addresses on livestock subjects. 
While many useful and helpful dis- 
cussions have been delivered at this 
meeting they have leaned principally 
to the dairy industry, in which 
many farmers were not vitally inter- 
ested. By holding a winter live- 
stock meeting and varying the sub- 
jects as they appear on the following 
program, it is hoped that a greater 
interest will be aroused in this line 
of farm work. 

The associations uniting in this 
meeting and their officials are as 
follows: 

State Livestock and Dairy Associa- 
tion.—R. L. Shuford, President, 
Newton; Edgar Long, Vice President, 
Graham; W. H. Eaton, Secretary- 
Treasurer, Raleigh. 

State Berkshire Breeders’ Asso- 
ciation.—Edgar B. Moore, President, 
Charlotte; R. L. Shuford, Vice Presi- 
dent, Newton; R. S. Curtis, Secretary- 
Treasurer, West Raleigh. 

State Jersey Cattle Club.—R. L. 
Shuford, President, Newton; Edgar 
B. Moore, Vice President, Newton; J. 
C. McNutt, Secretary-Treasurer, West 
Raleigh. 

Western North 
Breeders’ 
President, 


Carolina Sheep 
Association. — John Dent, 
Jefferson; P. E. Fogle, 
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Secretary-Treasurer, Beaver Creek. 


The complete program is as fol< 


lows: 
P oan January 15.—Opening Address, Dr. D. 
A GOOD COUNTY LIVESTOCK some are in favor of providing a per- 4. Hill, President Agricultural and Me- 
SHOW manent place for holding the show, gy tee a ate i. Soenak, gr eg one 
Z ree . e § , Mr. A. L. Frenc Fs e, a3 
te it seems that if it can be held for a «Judging Beef Animals,” Prof. J. C. McNutt, 
ee ; few years under the present arrange- & M. College; “Beef Cattle in Relation 
Iredell County Shows What Any went that it will i. Snttie. toe i to Soil westitity, Director C. E. Thorne, 
re 1 - , j ter, Ohio; ‘‘Testing Cattle for Tubercu- 
-Awake County Could Do. a ag ‘ say ee ee. ae eerie : : 
Wide-Awake County 3 organization in the end. However, losis,” Dr, W. G. Chrisman, State Veteri- 
> mine am . cos Ge 7 . arian; “Type o ra orse ) 
N DECEMBER 11, one of the this is not a matter to be discussed south," Mr. E. B. White, pee Ml var 
cleanest and most enthusiastic at this time. The writer wishes to Carolina," M. ss of Western North 
Pr : 5 . : P ‘arolin r, - L. Gwyn, Spri e, N. 
livestock shows was held in Iredell impress the fact that it is not nec- ©. “what 1 Saw of sivesbock’ Mamas ek 
County that the writer has seen in essary to go to any extraordinary ex- ari gg 2 in ta Mr. Clarence Poe, 
. . ys . tus “aitor rogressive Farmer. 
this State. One of the points of in- pense to hold these animal exhibi- “Beet Cattle Feeding Demonstration: Mr. 
dividual merit was the fact that the tions. In this show there were no ®. *. iy Juan ¥ 
. $448 : ommittee on x T , Steers: 
show was a livestock exhibition thru- entrance fees, nor were there any mr. H. Hellstern, yi ER ge ed un Ww. 
out. The animals were brought to admission charges. The total prem- ipa 4a oF a ao N, Giz. Prov. J. Gi ates 
my P . ° . 9 . Nutt, aleigh, N. C. 
Statesville in the morning and tag- iums offered amounted to something Business "iuncinae: State. Livesteo sand 


Dairy Association, State 
Association, State 
Association, and 
Sheep Breders’ 

January 


Berkshire Breeders’ 
Jersey Cattle Breeders’ 
Western North~ Carolina 
Association. 
16.—‘“‘Judging Dairy Animals,” 
Prof. J. C. MeNutt; “Swine Feeding,” Prof. 
Dan T. Gray, Raleigh, N. C.; “Silos and 
Silage,” Mr. J. A. Conover, Annapolis, Md.; 
“Swine Industry of North Carolina,” Edgar 
B. Moore, Charlotte, N. C.; ‘Profitable 
Dairying,” Dr. C. M. Morgan; “Diseases of 
airy Cattle,” Dr. G. A. Roberts, A. & M. 
college; ‘‘Herd Record Work,’ Mr. W. H. 
Eaton; Raleigh, N. Cc. 

Butter Making Demonstration: 
Sanborr, A. & M. College. 

Beef Garcass Demonstration: 
Curtis. 


Mr. E. D. 


Mr. R. S. 


Further information regarding the 
meeting may be obtained from the 
undersigned or Mr. W. H. Eaton, 
State Dairyman, Department of Ag- 
riculture, Raleigh, N. C. This can 
be made an important and enthusi- 
astic meeting for the livestock farm- 
ers of the State. It is hoped that all 
farmers who are interested will take 
advantage of the seasonal conditions 
and make this a rousing meeting for 
the betterment of North Carolina 
livestock. R. S. CURTIS. 





See That the Pigs are Not Neglected. 


HE AVERAGE farmer neglects 

his pigs when young, especially 
the first few weeks after weaning, 
when proper care and attention are 
most essential. I have learned 
from experience, that it does not pay 
to neglect them just at this time, but 
money lost trying to keep them on 
half enough to eat from the time 
they are weaned, until ten or 12 
months old, then fattening. I have 
found that to be successful in this 
business the feed should be liberal 
from the beginning, and if possible, 
a variety of feeds. This variety of 
feeds has a tendency towards keep- 
ing them with good appetites, more 
healthy and in better thriving con- 
dition than when fed on only one 
kind of feed. I always give the pigs 
just weaned, careful attention for 
the first eight weeks or more, giving 
them all they will eat up clean fou 
or five times a day. Pigs that are 
fed 
tention in every way, grow off rap- 
idly without a setback, and are al- 
ways kept fat or in good condition. 
They also weigh much heavier than 
those half fed (which are bound to 
be poor) then put up in a pen and 
fattened in four or five weeks. 

If possible, fence in the orchard, 
or have a small lot sown down in 
clover or rape, as both furnish 
ideal grazing for the growing pigs. 
With the skim-milk and buttermilk 
from two or three cows, together 
with a little fine feed and corn meal 
mixed, and fed properly along with 
the fruit and vegetables during the 
summer and early fall, one can easi- 
ly keep eight or ten hogs nearly fat 
enough to kill at any time. Begin at 
once to prepare pasture lots. 

WM. HART HARRISON. 





Gee, Va 
Has a Peanut Grove. 

T am kind of an all-round farmer, and 
while I read several farm papers, I must 
hand it to The Progressive Farmer for mak- 
ing a believer of me. I have grown many 


kinds of stuff this year—among which T had 
one-fourth acre of white peanuts, and made 
28 bushels. I was recently marketing some 
of them, and stopped in front of a dry- 
goods store, which was conducted by a Jew. 
He asked me, after purchasing half a bush- 
el, if I had & peanut grove. Of course, I 
ecouldn’t say anything but yes.—Thos. H. 
Benton, Route 6, Memphis, Tenn. 


well and given the best of at-~ 


anintincniall™ 
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‘tical rotation. 
‘ed what I would say when the call 


Baturday, December 28, 1912.] 


A MODEL METHOD OF GROWING TOBACCO. 





A Rotation Suggested for 
Afraid to Get Their 


Bright 
Land Too Rich—The Man Who Makes To- 
bacco a Part of a Good Rotation 


Tobacco Growers Who Are 


Can Make Money Growing It, 





By R. R. Slate, South Boston, Va. 


| OME years ago, our farmers 
S awakened to the fact that our 


Southern tobacco lands were fast 
losing their fertility and becoming 
almost useless for the growing of the 
grain crops. Since this time there 
has been an unanswered but persist- 
ent demand for a practical rotation, 
which could be used by the tobacco 
grower. It has now become abso- 
lutely necessary that we have some 
means of saving the fertility of our 
soil.. Without a rotation for the 
tobacco crop, either that or- the 
grain crops must suffer, because the 
best quality of bright tobacco can- 
not be grown on very rich land. Nor 
can a good yield of corn be made 


next spring fallow this cover crop of 
rye, and prepare the land for tobacco 
again. 

Now this plan may seem unreason- 
able to some of my readers, but let 
us take a careful survey of it before 
we call it unreasonable or impracti- 
cal. You may think that by growing 
one crop on the land all of the time, 
some chemical element of the 
soil will finally become exhausted. 
Doubtless it will, but we must add 
this element by the use of commer- 
cial fertilizers. Tobacco does not 
require a large amount of nitrogen 
or phosphoric acid, but uses a great 
deal of potash, therefore an extra 
amount of potash must be given the 
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A TOBACCO GROWER WHO PRACTICES ROTATION. 





upon thin tobacco land, consequently 
the two crops conflict, and some rem- 
edy must be found to prevent one of 


_these from killing out the other. 


From the time that I wrote my 
first article upon tobacco, I have been 
puzzled by this question of a prac- 
I have often wonder- 


came for an article upon ‘“‘The Prop- 


‘er Rotation For The Tobacco Crop.” 


I am glad to say, however, that I am 
no longer puzzled. I believe that I 
have found the solution of the prob- 
lem, and that when put into use, it 
will be found both practical and prof- 
itable. This method is not only 
practical in theory, but has had a 
ten-year test, and the farmer whom 
I found using it says that his land 
produces better tobacco each year 
that he uses it. Now it seems to me 
that if a thing is not practical, a ten- 
year test would show it to be such. 


A Rotation for the Tobacco Grower. 


This new method which I shall tell 
you of is very simple, and involves 
‘an exceedingly simple rotation. Mere- 
ily, keep the tobacco land for tobac- 
60. Grow the grain, hay, and leg- 
jume crops upon another part of the 
farm where the land may be made as 
rich as possible. But first select as 
many acres of the best tobacco land 
as you care to cultivate, and where 
possible, have it all in one field. The 
soil on this land should be a porous 
sand, containing about eight per 
cent of clay, and at all costs should 
be well drained. By the use of ma- 
nure, cammercial fertilizers, and rye 
fallows get this land up to the de- 
sired fertility. Then hold it there. 
This is to be your tobacco land for 
the rest of your days. Plant your 
tobacco crop here every season, and 
each year after the crop is harvested, 
seed the land down in rye. Early 


soil. Instead of using a 2-8-2 fer- 
tilizer, as many of us are doing now, 
we should have a preparation riun- 
ning .ot less than 3 per cent niiro- 
gen, 6 per cent phosphoric acid, and 
8 per cent potash. I believe that 
this fertilizer, the 3-6-8 applied at 
the rate of 600 to 800 pounds per 
acre, will at least, maintain, if not 
increase the fertility of the soil. 
Some people say that the potash in 
our soil is inexhaustible. If this be 
true, it is because the potash is slow 
in becoming available. I am certain 
that much of our tobacco land needs 
potash, but whether the natural sup- 
ply is exhausted or unavailable, I do 
not know. 


Can’t you easily see the great ben- 
efits which the tobacco grower would 
derive from growing his crop by this 
method? The fertility then, of the 
remainder of his farm need not be de- 
preciated by growing tobacco upon 
it. The farmer is free to enrich this 
part of his land just as much and as 
fast as possible. All of the legumes 
may be employed to aid him and it is 
only reasonable to expect him to 
make a great increase in his corn 
yield as well as his production of 
hay. These will supply his horses 
and cattle with feed, and will supply 
his own table with both bread and 
meat. This will also mean a great 
decrease in his expense account. 


Tobacco Needs Good Land. 


Haven’t 
one 


you ever heard a man— 
of those who do not grow to- 
bace ay that he did not care to 
grow tobacco because it kept his 
land too poor to raise anything else? 
I have heard this said, but let me 
tell you one thing, even tobacco does 
not do well upon poor land. The 
soil should always be medium rich, 
so that the plants will attain their 
proper size and weight. Now what 
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and lasts longest. 
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KITSELMAN 
FENCE 





We were the first to sell wire fence direct to the Farmer. ‘ 
We make you the same price we would make the Dealer 

or Jobber. THAT IS WHY WE CAN SAVE YOU MONEY. 
Look over these prices on just a few of our many styles. 


14 cents a rod for 26 inch Hog Fence. 

23% cents a rod for 49 inch Farm Fence. 
25% cents a rod for 60 inch Poultry Fence. 
$1.55 for 80-rod spool Ideal galv. Barbed Wire. 


Kitselman Fence wears best 
Read the 
following letter, one of hun- 
dreds recently received. 


‘-Nearly 20 years ago I built corals for wild Texas 


cattle with Kitselman Fence. 


These pens are still 


good although the fence is on its third set of posts.”’ 


W. C. POWELL, Baird, Texas. 


We make over 100 different styles of Fencing. 
Won’t you write for our Free Catalogue today? 


KITSELMAN BROS., 84 Council St. Muncie, Ind. 





CUT OUT AND MAIL TO 
KITSELMAN BROTHERS 
84 Council St. MUNCIE, IND. 
Send me your free Catalog of Fence. 














AMERICAN 


ei FENCE 


.. STEEL POSTS AND GATES 





we want to do is to stop all such un- 
complimentary remarks about our 
land and ourselves. 
Regardless of how you grow your 
tobacco, there is one thought of 
which you should always be mindful. 
It is this: Quality not quantity is 
supreme upon the tobacco market. 
You are not working for pounds, but 
you are after the dollars. A small 
crop of good quality will bring more 
than a large crop of poor quality, be- 
cause tobacco which possesses weight 
and color always sells high, while 
the common grades average about 
five cents per pound. Then the ex- 
pense on a small crop is nowhere 
near what it is on a large one. Now 
I am not trying to cut down the pro- 
duction of tobacco unnecessarily, but 
I want all of us to make better to- 


bacco, and if we are to accomplish | 


this, it is necessary to decrease the 
crop? 

Are you certain that the variety 
of tobacco which you are now grow- 
ing is the one best suited to your 
needs? There are certain varieties 
that suit certain purposes and cer- 
tain soils far better than others. You 
will find that getting the proper va- 
riety will greatly improve your to- 
bacco crop. To my personal knowl- 
edge there are about 35 varieties of 
bright tobacco, about 20 cigar va- 
rieties, and near ten dark rich ex- 
ports, making in all about 65 differ- 
ent sorts from which to select. With 
all of these varieties and types, you 
should have no trouble in making a 
suitable selection, and a variety suit- 
ed to your needs will increase the 
value of your crop at least 25 per 
cent. 


Don’t forget that new method of 
growing tobacco. Figure the thing 
for youself, and I believe that in the 
end you will join me in saying that 
once started it will be an enormous 
improvement over the old way. If 
you think it practicable, tell your 
neighbors about it. It is easy to ex-@ 
plain; merely, select a field for to- 
bacco, use rye as a fallow crop, and 


put nothing else in this field. See 
that you get a sufficient am nt of 
potash in your fertilizer. Get “that 


corn, hay, and pasture land just a, 
rich as you can. Then you will hav 
no trouble in keeping fat hor d 
livestock. 








Strongest << 
FENGE 83ixc2 es 
Made : 


rin ire. 
quiver fewse D posts. Al- 
ways tight. Is Rep f 

Galvanized with PURE 
Will outlast all 
others. Sixty dif- 
ferent styles and 
-heights to choose 
from. A FENCE 
for every purpose. 


WE SELL DIRECT TO THE FARMER 
AT DEALER’S PRICES. 


Be your own merchant and put the 
Dealer's Profit in your own pocket 
where it belongs. rices the lowest 
ever quoted on first-class wire fence, 

26-inch Hog Fence, - + 14c. per rod. 

41-inch Farm Fence, - + 2c. per rod. 

48-inch Poultry Fence, - 22%4c. per rod. 

Special Barbed Wire, $1.55 per 80-rod Spool. 
Biggest values ever offered and-sold 
under our 30-DAYS-FREE-TRIAL-MONEY-BACK 
GUARANTEE-CONTRACT. Our big Catalogue 
contains information ou should 
have. Writeforittoday It’s FREE 


el SPRING FENCE CO. 
Winchester, Indiana. 
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Heaviest Fence 








Heaviest Gahanizing 7 5 ; aE Ea 


We make réostyles. H 
7 Cattle, sheep, hog, and ‘pull fay 
-\ proof fences made of No.9 _ 

















™\ double galvanized wires 
-fr\ end absolutely rust proof 








Bargain Prices: 
1 ~\ 13 cents per Rod Up 





Poultry and Rabbit Proof 
Fences, Lawn Fences and 








Gates. Send for Catalog Vii Pi sigue 








aud Free sample for test. 





“ The Brown Fence & Wire Coe 











Dopt. 87 sects 
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tion. 


—Prof W. F. Massey. 
demand.’’—Prof. H. 


A Cowpea CEs 


Threshes Cowpeas and Soy beans from the mown vin 
breaking less oss 2percent. Alsothreshes Wheat an 


‘“The machine I have been looking for 20 years.’’ 
ce a that will meet every 
Tenn. Exper Sta- 


Nothing like it. Booklet “A” FREE. 


KOGER PEA AND BEAN THRESHER CO., 


Morristown, Tenn. 





Try This Stump Pulle 
at Our Risk 


[ tee against breakage and our 
| free trial proposition Address 


W. Smith Grabber Co. == 
34 Smith Sta. A 
LaCrescent, Minn. a 










The Smith Stump Puller 
a,. take out every tree 
the roots, clearing} 
“tg one “15 Paste acres a day, doing} 
=the work of twenty men. We want 
you to send for our 3 gear oa, 














Re - 
buy. 





for circular and see these jacks and stallions before 


JACKS AND PERCHERONS 


g bone Kentucky Mammoth jacks from $300 to $1000 
fetered Percheron stallions from $250 to $650. Write 


Breeders of Hampshire and Tamworth swine, 


H. T. BROWN & CO., Lexington, Ky. 
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1.4.0 EGG INCUBATOR | 


Eeres10 $15,000,000 Easily Preventable Loss on Eggs. 
cg Te loss of the 
farmers of the 

United States 


Freight Paid with asbestosand galvanized Smwumenacmy 
from bad methods of 


copper tank; 
€ rm¢ meter, ready 
k 
producing and hand- 
ling eggs is estimated 
at $45,000,000 annu- 


- : ally. 

“There's @ reason.” i al p ; 

Please write your wants. Catalog ‘ ‘ It is also estimated 

Free. ee. gear that $15,000,000 of 
WOOLLEY POULTRY FARM, a AN this lows is due to 


Route 4, - - - Charlotte, N. C. bl ba . 
ood rings. 


Every dollar of this loss from Forty-five million dollars is too 
blood rings is directly preventable big a price to pay for the careless 
on the farm. handling of eggs, and all this 

Blood rings are a certain stage am came - oo ae ae =: 

rg. 1e «“‘cracks a & 
oe Saree Covelopmecnt th thee “dirties’’ detract from the price of S 

Heat develops the germ until it every market egg sold, except the 

becomes a blood ring. (See Fig- comparatively few that go to spe- 

















5. Sell, kill, or con- se 
fine all male birds as é 
soon as the hatching 
season is over. 


‘ 





' we Meckics 
Mm touse. 3C 
if not O. K. Y . 
Ironclad incubator Co., Dept, 101 Racine, Wis. 


Uncle Ike’s “All Wool” 


BUFF LEGHORNS AND WHITE ROCKS 
Pay Dividends Daily. 


My 
\ 











The above informa- | 
tion and rules are sent 
out by the United 
States Department of 
Agriculture, and we 
1. Frosh eg trust that Progressive 

Farmer readers will heed them. 














Young Mammoth tor sate. From a 
tom that won first 
Bronze TurkeyS prize ana four spe- 
cials in Canada, and first at Piedmont 
Fair; and from my $18 lamp prize win- 
ning hens. Toms weigh about 15 or 16 
pounds; hens about 12 or 13 pounds 
$6 per pair, if taken at once. 
OL IVER J. CONRAD, 























Spaientonmen hres RnR ures 4, 6, and 8.) cial customers or under the special 

; 4, Feriile egg after 36 houn-of incubation, Blood rings often develop in trademark of some poultryman 

EGGS $2.60 PER SITTING OF 13 ‘ the nest and in an unheated room who has made a reputation for his 

AE Ve, in the house during hot summer product. 

a kt aa pach as ante wenther. (See Figures 4, and.) "yy is quite possible for_ every 

Sid iene Sa Eggs, $2.00 for il. Send for fol ; Blood a commer be produced reader of The Progressive Farmer 
reece paces sites giset Atentn, Ge. show and a te keep clean nests for Kin hens S| 

Also won at Baltimore, Md. are Blood rings are troublesome lay in. The eggs can be gathered 

NEVIN POULTRY YARDS only in hot weather. at least once, if not twice a day. 


Uncle Joe and Ned, Props., R. 7, Box 48, Charlotte,N. C They can be kept in a cool place 
—not near the kitchen stove or 


where they will be warmed by the 


Infertile eggs are laid by hens 
that are not allowed to run with 
a male bird. (See Rule 5, be- 











FP For. best general-pur 
yor es yeneral- in 
Wyandottes pose fowls, there ¥ r 





are s ine—af i thered. Me er ee cas 
none better than Silver Laced Wyan- low.) sunshine after being sath a ee 
dottes. I only keep one kind, of the And in most cases, they can be 


A study of these pictures should 
quickly convince one that the in- 
fertile egg is the quality egg; 
therefore, produce it, by removing 
the male birds from the flock, and 
realize more money for better 
eggs. The removal of the male 
birds has absolutely no influence 
on the egg production. 


best American strain. marketed at least once a week in 


winter and twice in summer. The 
parcels post will help here. 

Another rule we might add is, 
that when you find an old nest full 
of eggs, you do not send them to 
market, but keep them for home 
use. 


A few choice cockerels for sale, $2 
and $3 each: 


Eggs for hatching, in season. 
Some L. Aderheoidt, Henry River, N. C. 


Te, 








pas ENSURE YOUR SUCCESS AS A re 


RED BREEDER 


Specialize on Anderson's Famous Strain Single 


Comb Rhode Island Reds. Great layers. Heavy The rule to which we wish to cali 
and meaty. Fine, well shaped birds. Ve ry hardy 


strain. Winners of more and higher awards than 6. Ferile egg a et 72 hours of incubation, Rules. special attention, however, is No 





ali my competitors combined at three leading South- = ‘s . +3 7 TeErv 7 
ern shows this season. Send for free illustrated e Farmers are urged to adhere »- ipa al gi: money ex oy day 

= Sater oe are r 8 , ‘ - piaeiien 
E. F. ANDERSON, Clinton, Mississippt. > strictly to the following rules in You let male birds run with your 








laying hens, unless you wish the 
eggs for hatching. The hens lay 
fewer eggs when the males are 
present, and these eggs do not: 
2. Gather the eggs twice daily. keep as well. 





\ handling their poultry and eggs: 
\ 1.. Keep the nests clean, pro- 
vide one nest for every four hens. 








EG A LIMITED number of 
White Indian Runner 
Duck eggs froma pen of U. R. Fishels 

















selected strain. | 3. Keep the eggs in a cool, dry Get rid of surplus males and 
Eggs $5.00 per settingof 15 / Yroom or cellar. keep the others away from hens, 
KIMBALL FARM So 4. Market the eggs at least except when eggs are needed for ee 
Oxford, - North Carolina inary a orca cS twice a week. hatching. 4 i ss 











Crystal White Orpingtons 2cu"vev, me | S.C. WHITE LEGHORNS. | Last Chance peor; ¢. c. Butt Orpingtens, | “Bi 2°H;, Sc, Rnede Jsland Red, Quality White 


great winter lay- Wyandottes, S. C. White Leghorn. 





ers. Kellerstrass strain, . s tara Gena aa oes $15 der os Heavy winnn hereve hibited; y kes 
Cockerels and pullets for sale. Eggs in season. Just a few fine cockerels for sale hada = 4 ig peared pit seiaia other prizes. Stock for sale. Write y ont uae wae } 
THE DIXIE POULTRY FARM, at attractive prices. breeders, very cheap. your orders now for eggs. 1913 mating list free. | 

Mt. Pleasant, Tenn. Pine Grove Poultry Farm, Wilmington, N. C.| CLAUDE F. DEAL, Box C, LANDIS, N. C. PIEDMONT POULTRY YARDS, Henry, N. C. 








RHODE ISLAND REDS—BOTH COMBS. Extra choice 























breeders of my prize n.atings, $2.00. Exhibition 
Bee ee birds priced on request. Eggs now ready. 4 
Mrs. J. C. Deaton, Landis, N. C. (Red Fancier 8 years.) ~— 








IN DOIAN 

RUNNER D U Cc K 5 “ 
The greatest layers on earth: 300 

eggs per year. Send 10 cents for 

beautifully illustrated bookict No. 

22 Tells how to raise ducks suc- : 
eessfully. WOMAN’S COL- “a 
LEGE. Meridian. Miss. 


MAMMOTH BRONZE TURKEYS 


Briarcliff Orpingtons 
Proved Their Class! || #x{®“ 


Never did birds score a more sweeping victory than that won by the | 20 C tt 
Briarcliff Orpingtons, Leghorns and Anconas this season. At the three | i oO on 
leading Southern shows—Birmingha am, Atlanta and Macon—in competi- 



































tion with 1 171 of the countr y's S best, ies Briarcliff entries took 61 firsts, My Impreved Peeler staple Cotton 
30 seconds, 23 thirds, 3 sweepstakes and 12 specials. Preneuncea by Government and oie 

crop of sixty (60) bales at 20 conts per 
Get your eggs and young stock from this strain and you get the purest blood and ram Sete ch need one Ge 
breeding of England, Europe and America—birds that are unbeatable for egg laying, Wik. ces co eee ar es 
table or show—birds that are backed by the biggest and greatest poultry farm in the at wane Bad. 4nae ocr aa 
South. f.o.b. cars Blenheim, S. C. 

J. L. NAPTER, Bienheim, 8. C. 








White, Buff, Black, Blue and Diamond Jubilee Orpingtons, S. C. White Leghorns. 
Mottled Anconas. onal ae Cent Cotton” — 


: ; : . I sold my upland long staple ‘Keen- 
Stock and eggs always on Sale. Prompt shipments. Write today for lists and prices. an”’ cotton today, Dee. 7, at 18 cents. 
It is the best upland long staple cot- L-” 


BRIARCLIFF FARM, Asa G. Candler, Jr., Proprietor, eT arn ce 


Office: Candler Building, Atlanta, Ga. Columbia, South Carolina. 




















Remember that if what you wish to buy 
is not advertised in the Progressive Farmer, 


eee ee — you ean often get it by putting a little 
—- notice in eur Farmers’ Exchange. 
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much higher 


Saturday, December 28, 1912.] 
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WESTERN CAROLINA FRUIT GROWERS HAVE ORGANIZED. 





Strong 


Business Organization Covering 
Handles and Ships Fruit in Way to 


Eight Counties Now 
Get Biggest Profits for 


Growers and Give Buyers Good Quality. 





By M. L. Townsend, Secretary United Fruit Growers of Western North Carolina. 


HE DOMINANT idea of all “big 
business” is to cut down the 
working expenses and vost of 

production to the minimum. The 
idea of all co-operative associations 
and Farmers’ Unions is to eliminate 
unnecessary waste and to minimize 
fe cost of production and the cost 
of placing the produced article into 
the hands of the consumer. 

Ve have heard much within 
past two or three years, about the 
high quality fruit produced on the 
moderately high elevations along the 
eastern side of the Appalachian 
Mountains, and also have heard much 
about the almost disgraceful way 
this fine flavored, high quality fruit, 
has been placed in the hands of the 
consumer. 

“Within the present year there 
have been organized in North Caro- 
lina, two co-eperative Fruit Grow- 
ers’ Associations, the dominant idea 
of which has been and is 

(1). To standardize the pack and 
package of this fruit and 

(5) By co-operation, to lessen the. 
cost of production and marketing. 

The idea is not to increase the 
cost to the consumer, nor to forbid 
all legitimate dealers a legitimate 
profit, but it is to encourage the de- 
velopment of orcharding by fighting. 
in a systematic way, insect and fun- 
gus diseases, thereby producinz a 
percentage of perfect 

fruits and consequently lessening 

Mmeost of production, and also to 
encourage and educate the grower to 
put up his perfect fruits in an at- 
tractive and substantial manner, so 
that they will carry to the markets 
in perfect shape, thus eliminating 
needless waste and minimizing the 
cost of marketing. 


The markets of the great South- 
east demand and will have, as at- 
tractive and as high quality fruit as 
can be produced, let it come from 
where it will; hence, great quanti- 
ties of fruit from the Pacific Coast 
are hauled entirely across this con- 
tinent and placed before the consum- 
er, simply because it is bright clean 
fruit and packed in an attractive, 
appetizing manner. 

It is a positive fact, that all of our 
consumers and our dealers are very 
patriotic people, and will give to 
home-produced fruits the preference 
every time, so that when we will 
produce clean bright fruit, packed 
in an attractive manner at home, our 
dealers will buy it, and our people 
will eat it rather than outside fruit, 
and hence, the one item of the sav- 
ing in transportation, is a big one. 

“The United Fruit Growers of 
Western North Carolina, Inc.,”’ in- 
cludes in its territory eight counties, 


the 





viz.: Wilkes, Ashe, Watauga, Alle- 
ghany, Caldwell, Surry, Alexander, 
and Yadkin Counties, while the 
Bilaywood Exchange” covers Hay- 
WovteCounty and the apple produc- 
tag sections in, and around Ashe- 
Ville, 

The United Fruit Growers, is vir- 


tually a stock company. That is, 
Sty bona fide grower within its ter- 
Titory may buy shares of stock at $5 
par Value, to the maximum amount of 
One share for each ten trees on lands 
actually Owned or leased by him. 
This capital stock then is used as a 
capital, to buy supplies in 
ree quantities direct from the man- 
«facturers, and distribute them to its 
Members at a fair and legitimate 
profit—to maintain a selling organ- 
ization, packing houses, and the nec- 
;€Ssary expenses that go to make up 
the marketing of the fruit. 


Each grower’s fruit, as it is de- 
livered to the shipping point, is in- 
spected by a disinterested inspector 
in the employ of the Association, and 
then separated into the various 
grades into which it belongs. The 
Association ships this out to the va- 
rious markets, either directly to the 
retailer or through its broker at the 
various places. The stockholder then 
is charged 5 per cent of the net pro- 
ceeds of his fruit. This 5 per cent, 
together with the profits made on 
supplies and the profits made from 
selling supplies to non-members and 
buying and handling fruit from non- 
members, meets the running ex- 
penses; and it is endeavored so to 
regulate these commissions and prof- 
its, that after the running expenses 
are met, there will be a small sur- 
plus to be divided as dividends, about 
equal to current rates of interest on 
the money invested 

Already there has been a very man- 
ifest improvement and increased in- 
terest shown in 


orcharding since 
these associations were organized, 


and at the recent State Fair, prac- 
tically every exhibitor of fruit, is a 
member of one or the other of these 
associations. 

The United Fruit Growers, with 
home office at North Wilkesboro, 
guarantees every package bearing its 
label true to grading; hence, 
dealer or any purchaser knows 
has a double guarantee, that is, t 
of the producer and the Associatitdn, 
and can, by reporting the number or 
name of the grower and the inspec- 
tor, to the Association, be assured of 
having any oversight or defect trac- 
ed back to its source, and be as- 
sured that ail just complaints will 
receive prompt consideration. 

There has also been, over the en- 
tire United States recently, a great 
impetus given to apple culture, and 
Many writers speak in a somewhat 
pessimistic vein about the ultimate 
results, thinking possibly, that apple 
growing will be overdone and prices 
so reduced, that it will no longer 
profitable to raise apples. The 
no doubt but that many people 
the United States who are now 
ting out orchards, will be disappé@int- 
ed, because apple growing now, has 
reached the stage of “big business,’’ 
and profits, generally speaking, will 
be governed by the effectiveness of 
scientific means and methods adopted 
for the production and disposition of 
fruit. North Carolina, however, holds 
a position a little unique in this re- 
spect, because it naturally produces 
a very high quality and fine appear- 
ing fruit, and because it is so geo- 
graphically situated,’ that all fruit 
from the outside going into the Sout 




















Atlantie Coast States markets t 
pass over its head, and North 
lina will be producing fruit and sup- 
plying these market - a profit even 
after other sections may fail. The 
one question for our growers to un- 
derstand, and we wish this could be 
written in letters of fire, is that to 
hold this market, it must be with the 
very best fruit and put up in the 
most scientific and attractive man- 
ner. This we can and will do 

Your paper c inues to get better, and I 
want to comp! nt th Editor and staff, 





and especially L. French. I want 


A to in- 
sist on a Special on forest fires, 


and appeal 


to the next Legislature for stringent laws 
prohibiting forest fires, as they are disas- 
trous. Here in western North Carolina we 
need Hatchett, 


protection badly.—A. M. 
Cobbs, N. C. 





My husband takes The Progressive Farm- 
er and we all read é&t and think it is the 
best farm paper we ever read, and we take 
three other papers. Geergie A. Jones, Gas- 
burg, Va. 





this Coupon 





farmers with selected Garden Seed, 


most prolific varieties. 
My seed store is the Hyco Seed Farm. 


rity. I know the seed I sell. 
forty-six years. 


once know the facts. 
in your hands. 








W. C. SLATE, Pres., 


Box B 


Catalogue Is Ready 
by Filling out & Mailin 


This Book tells how I a farmer, am supplying other 
It'la be worth many 
dollars to any farmer. It shows some of my earliest and 


Out here I 
grow See and test them for germinating power and pu- 
This book will tell you all 
about the varieties € will be able to supply this year. 

My Tobacco Seed have been the standard for the past 
You’ll prefer my Garden Seed, too, when you 
I want to place a copy of this Catalogue 
Fill out the coupon NOW and mail it to me. 


=, Slate Seed Co. 


South Boston, Virginia 


“The Seed House on a Farm." 


(15) 


Your Copy of My Garden Seed 


1355 


Address a Copy 
to Yourself 












= CUT OUT THIS COUPON 
DOTTED LINES 









—_ On 
Free Trial | 
No = money - in - 


advance, no bank 
deposit. 


Kill the scale—save your trees-increase 
your crop 50% by using a HURST SPRAYER. 
Sprayers for every purpose—man, horse 
and gasoline power. All develop high 
pressure and have thorough agitation. 
Horse power works automatically 
in field and orchard. No hand 
pumping required. All Hurst 
Sprayers have brass ball valves, . 
plungers, strainer, and packing iim 
band. No leather or rubber to age 
cause trouble. —s 
Guaranteed for 5 years. We pay freight. 
Write us today and we will send you cata- 
Jog and spraying guide, showing all kinds 
of sprayers, also special free sprayer offer. 
Write today. Be first and save money. 

H. L. HURST MFG. COMPANY 

273 North St., Canton, Ohio 
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AY We Make 


Sprayers 
for every hs od 


Bucket, Barrel,4-Row Potato Sprayers, 
Power Orchard Rigs, etc. 
There's a Field sprayer for every need, pro- 

nounced by all experts the world’s best line. 


THIS EMPIRE KING 


{7 leads everything of its kind. Throws fine 
iw mist spray with strong force, no clorging, 
strainers are brushed and kept clean 
~ and liquid is thoroughly agitated 
oe 
» Corrosion impossible. 
Write for directions and 
formula. Also catalog on 
entire sprayer line. We have 











PIELD FORCE PUMP CO. 
109 Eleventh Street, Elmira, N. Y. 








Deming High Pressure Pumps give powerful spray. With 
them you can cover more trees in a day. Saving time is sav- 
{ng money, especially when spraying days are numbered. 








Berckmans Trees 
Make Good 


Because we bud them from our own bearing 
orchards, grow them on rich land, pack and 
ship them right. We started in 1856, and 
we know what varieties will succeed with 
you. Our soil, climate and know-how com- 
bine to produce clean stock that will thrive. 


Get Our Fruit Book 


Our new catalog tells you all 
about fruit-growing. It’s a 
big, beautiful book. It prices 
roses, shrubs and lawn trees, 
yr: too.Get it now—it’s free. 

| Fibs _P. J. BERCKMANS CO., Ine. 
rat Box 1070E, Augusta, Georgia 



























TABER’S TREES 
THRIVE 


Because they have been 
P grown right from the 
very beginning. Our business in 
them is now six times as great as it 
was five years ago, because they 
are known throughout the South where we 
have been selling them for over thirty 
years. 

Get Our New Catalog—free on request—tell- 
ing of the shade trees and shrubs, peaches, 
pecans, persimmons, plums, grapefruit, 
oranges, etc., that we have found to be 
worth while for Southern planters. 


Glen Saint Mary Nurseries Co., 
Rose Avenue, Glen Saint Mary, Fla, 


R BEST BY TEST —96 YEARS 
5 Ae Plant Your Acre 


Write for Our Free Book 











generations of orchard and nursery men. To 
plant an orchard is the dt aan. 

: 4 Department, in charge 
Special Service ((triinca ‘men, will 
help you start your orchard right; suggest best 
varieties for your locality; advise as to pruning, 
spraying, cultivating, etc. This service is free. 
STARK BROS. Nurseries & Orchards Co. 
LOUISIANA, MO. Established 1816 





“GARDENERS AND TRUCKERS” 

Time is money, save both by getting your plants from us. 
We are booking orders for the following plants for early 
spring delivery, in the best tried and most profitable 
varieties. Cabbage, Lettuce, Egy Plants, Peppers, Cel- 
ery, golden self blanching, Tomatoes in twenty varieties, 
Sweet Potatoes in five varieties. We have now read 
for shipment Big Boston, Grand Rapids, and Tennis Ball 
Lettuce plants at $1.15 per 1,000 or $4.00 f 

frame plants. 
and seed bed plants. It will pay you to write us and get 
prices now for spring delivery. Why; because if your 
order is booked now we will take individual care of it 
and will grow for you especially at a reduced rate. We 
are prepared to make contracts to grow < 






y of the above 
Send us your 
on plants free, + 
sit, Norfolk, Va. 
Euclid, Va., N, 





P. O. Box 964. Experiment Plant Farm, 
S.R. R. 























THE DEMING CO., 195 Depot Street, Salem, Ohio 


Hand and Power Pumps for Ali Uses : =e 
Pkt — 























ALWAYS SELL OUT. 


I have no need to continue my ad as I 
have sold out, as I always do when I ad- 
vertise in The Progressive Farmer. Thank- 
ing you very much, I still remain for future 
business. A. J. SPENCER. 
High Point, N. C., Dee. 11, 1912. 








GROW MORE 
SWEET POTATOES AND 
LESS COTTON 
SEND FOR BOOKLET 
Cc. W. WAUGHTEL 
Sweet Potato Specialist, Homeland, Georgia. 














Lady Thompson Strawberry Plants—$2.50 
per 1,000, 70 cents per 100. Tillman aspara- 
gus crowns, 2 years old, $4 per 1,000, 75 


cents per 100. Bermuda grass roots for 
lawns and pastures, $3 per. hundred-weight, 
Wm. S. Middleton, Meriwether, S. C. 














SIICCESSION tion. We want your 


waar High Grade Frost Proof Cabbage Plants 


Early Jersey Wakefield, Charleston Wakefield, Succession and Flat 
Dutch, at the following extremely 
1,000 for $1.25; 2,000 to 4,000 at $1 per 1,000; 5,000 to 8, 
over at T5e per 1,000. Our plants are strongand healthy. We grow four di: 
rieties. as mashacalceg Ok Cur Grovenseiie are wee Weattach copy of way 

moun! rges. 
oe tecesen botoen Cash with order. 8. M. G:BSON CO., Box 5, Meggett, 8.6. 


° 


ric > Meggett, S. 
JO to 8.000 at 000 per 1.000; 10,000 a 


5 


Fullinstructions for planting and caring for trees / 
and shrubs—the boiled-down experience of four 


¢ 


* 


for 5,000, cold : 
We will have the above in transplaniadasstes™ 





: 
‘ 








te 
‘e guarantee full count and satisfac- 
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THE MARKETS. 


RALEIGH MARKETS. 








(Report Furnished by Barbee & Co.) 
Cotton. e 
D-*ember 19. 
Good middling ....ceseereeees 13% 
Strict middling ..........+06. 13 
MUGGING. 6.650.666 bi ere eo scares oe 12 11-16 
LOW STades .... ee seesseeee 9 to 1l 


Receipts, 250 bales. 


Flour, Hay and Grain. 
Report’furnished by C. B. Gill Produce Co.) 
lour—Per bbl—wholesale prices: 











High grades ..0..-.seee+---$5.00@ $5.50 

LOW BTadeB .cccccccsceeses 4.30@ 4.75 

—No. 2 white, per bushel... .72@_ .75 

E No. SZ MIXEM 22. cscccscees - 69@ .72 

jmothy hay, per ton ..... +++ 20.00 @22.00 

Provisions, 

pwdrift shortening, per case... 5.75 

mpound, tirece basis .......... 8%c 

hre lard, tirece basis........--- 12%c 

eese, full cream ......---+++5 18%e 

Meats. 

ams, sugar-cured ........+--++ 15% @ 17%e 

Me. Ribs, 40-45 .......50.-55- 11 @11% 





SAVANNAH COTTON 


eport Furnished by W. T. Williams, Editor 
The Cotton Record.) 


December 19. ( 

Cs Sn Oe nC mene nee ae mee as 10% 

Good Ordinary ~.. 60.6 cesses = an 

ON a i eee ie 

OS ere 124 

Good middling ....... css uy T3% 
Total sales—bales ........-. se... 15,784 
Cottonseed, carload lots, per ton..... $20.00 
Cottonseed meal, per ton...........-. $25.00 


The market has been firm with a further 
slight hardening in prices. The approach 
of the Christmas holidays has caused some 
disposition to close out, and consequently a 
fair volume of business was done. Prices 
are now just 4 cents higher than a year ago, 
and it must be admitted that this fact alone 


can do it or will 


other tractors. 
of 


can disc, 






plowin, 
form. 





You can 
The Bates 












Think 


Here is 2 Bates All-Steel Tractor and Plowing 
Outfit turning asquarecorner. N 
i work right up into the fence cor- 
ners and plow every square foot._ Yet thisis only one 
of the Bates’ many advantages. Being steel and not 
iron, it weighs nearly 8,000 pounds LESS than 
what a tremendous saving 
ower with 4 tons less dead weight to pull! Ff 
And think where you can go with this outfit —any }: 
place a horse can go. Not onlycan you plow, but you 
harrow, roll and see 
FOR THE BATES WON’T PACK THE SOIL! 

Note, too, that the Bates Direct-Connected a 
Plowing System enables one man to handle plows EE = : 
and engine. No getting off. No heavy lifting. The 
platform is parallel with, and connected to, the en 
ntrolling Jevers are in easy reach. Only one adjustment. 
the most wonderful plowing device ever invented. 
stantly taken off and engine made ready for other work. 
low 8 to 12 acres per day—clean, flat furrows, deep as wanted. 
oes the work of 16 powerful horses, yet never gets tired. 
**feed’’ only when at work. 

Even on farms of 160 to 200 acres the Bates has proven a big 
money maker and work saver. 


What Other Tractor Does This? « : 


No other tractor 


your land, too. 














ne plat- 
ositively 
Plow carriage can be in- 


Needs compare with 


by investigating the 
(1) 


Though made of finest steel, the Bates sellsat alow price. That’s because 

of a modern factory in which only tractors of one size are made. 
COMPARE IT WITH OTHERS 

Get the latest Bates Tractor Book. Then see for yourself if other tractors 

it in convenience. 

reds who once thought they couldn’t profitably run a tractor 

‘ates, that they can. W. 

BATES TRACTOR CO., 115 Bates Street, LANSING, MICH. 
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offers considerable inducement to sell. So 
far, there has been but a very slight falling 
off in receipts, taken as a whole, but the 
movement has at last begun to run below 
last year, and the decrease will soon become 
very decided. The crop promises to be 
somewhere between 13,000,000 and 13,500,000 
bales, not counting the addition for linters. 

Ste world will want at least 14,500,000 
bales of cotton, it really looks pretty plain 
that there must be something of a shortage 
before the season ends. The advanced level 
of prices has had as yet no perceptible effect 
upon the rate of the demand; in fact, for- 
eigners seem. fo be buying more eagerly now 
than they were when the market was lower. 
American mills are not so well provided; but 
they are obliged to come in, for they are 
reported as being sold in advance for all 
they can turn out for a long time ahead. 

It is hoped that many readers have profit- 
ed from the advice given here, by holding 
at least some part of their cotton for the 
better prices. In these reviews no attempt 
is made to say what we woule like to see 
happen, but conditions are reported exactly 
as they exist, so far as possible to do so. 
Deductions are drawn from known premises 
to what ought to result, and no opinions are 
advanced except for stated reasons. So far 
as concerns this crop, a deficit in the supply 
is now almost certain. Of course, there 
never can be any actual deficit, but the 
price has to rise enough to enforce a cur- 
tailment in consumption. A new factor will 
appear when talk of the new crop begins, 
and this will not be long delayed. A heavy 
increase in the next acreage and a propiti- 
ous start of the crop will have a depressing 
effect upon the old crop also. The farmer 
must bear this in mind, both in choosing 
time to sell his old cotton, and in setting 
his new acreage. 





VIRGINIA TOBACCO MARKETS. 


In the néighborhood of 1,500,000 pounds of 
leaf were sold in Richmond the past week, 
and so heavy were the deliveries that sales 
were held Monday, with two sales on Tues- 
day. Among the offerings, sun-cured direct 
from the growers’ barns predominated, altho 
all kinds of dark tobacco was sold. In spite 
of such heavy sales, prices held up. 

There were almost record-breaking sales 
Fe the Danville market. In fact, sdles were 
blocked on Monday and the auctioneers were 
taxed to their utmost to dispose of offerings, 
which amounted to nearly 3,000,000 pounds 
during the week, Prices kept up remark- 
ably well, when it is considered that the 
majority of tobacco sold consisted mainly of 
common quality. Good cigarette cutters and 
Wrappers were in much smaller supply, and 
British cutting leaf was also scarce. Medi- 
um to good cigarette cutters were in demand 
at from 20 to 30 cents. 

There were also heavy receipts.at Lynch- 
burg. The quality of the offerings showed 
ho improvemient over those of the past few 
weeks. Prices held firm and, considering the 
quality of tobacco, were good. 

The heaviest breaks in the history of the 
Bedford City market were recorded on Tues- 
day, when 150,000 pounds of tobacco was 
sold. Up to the past week, about 1,000,000 
Pounds have been sold this season. The 
quality of the crop so far is reported as 
being the most inferior ever offered on this 
market. This section of the dark belt has 
heretofore furnished a high per cent of black 
Wrappers for shippers. So far, however, only 
“wist wrappers have appeared, and the 
quality of shipping tobacco is much below 
the average. Some very good types for the 
German trade have been offered; these have 


id climate, and commanded excellent prices. 
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About 500,000 pounds of tobacco were dis- 
posed of at Farmville. The farmers were 
were not so well satisfied with prevailing 
rices, but the quality of offerings so far 
Pas been poor. 


There were unusually heavy sales at Dil- 


Aemmead) [SS 
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while you think of it. 







showing all furnishings for the home, also farm implements, etc. will be sent 
Great bargains in this catalogue. 


KENT FURNITURE COMPANY, 


You save money as we ship direct from factory to 
Money returned on all goods if not satisfactory. 


Buys our CHALLENGE 
Six Hole STEEL RANGE 
with large reservoir and 
roomy high closet. The body of our CHAL- 
LENGE RANGE is made of heavy polished 
Blued Steel. Others charge $10.00 more for 
the same quality. 


Our 700 PAGE MAIL ORDER CATALOGUE 


Merchandise of every description 


Write for it right now 


THE BIG STORE ¢ 


Petersburg, Virginia. 
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In this department we shall 
offerings of all lands wanted or offered 
for sale or for rent. We do not extend 


much publish 
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NORFOLK AND SUFFOLK PEA- 
NUTS. 


(Report 


furnished by 


Norfolk, Va.) 


No. 1 grade, per pound 


No. 2 grade 
No. 3 grade 
Light weights 
Spanish, per bushel 
Tone steady. 


Holmes & Dawson, 


our general advertising guarantee to 
land advertisements, because every pur- 
chaser should see land for himself be- 
fore buying. But no man is permitted to 
offer land for sale in our paper until he 
has first shown us satisfactory refer- 











ences as to his honesty and financial 
Sc ec responsibility. 
Wwe 
e 
2@2%e 
$1.12% 


Orange Groves, 





RICHMOND LIVESTOCK. 


(Report Furnished by W. G. Lambert, Mg. | 
Union Stock Yards, Richmond, Va.) 


December 16. 


Steers—Best 


Medium to good 
Common to fair 
Heifers—Best, ...... 
Medium to good 
Common to fair 
Cows—Best . 
Medium to good 
Common to fair 
OxeEN .occccvee 
BGI .scccoees 
Calves—Extra 
Medium 
Dairy cows, per head 
Hogs—Best, per cwt 
OOU) .6'4.6:6-00-4-s-a:5 


Sows and stags 
Sheep—Best 
Common to fair 
Lambs 


r 
e 
Florida Lands tcf: 
| Improved and unimproved. Write 
for my Bargain List No. 20, 


Per cwt. telling about a few of them. 


i a 
Ww 


Sold All the Stock 


You may discontinue my ad in your paper, 
as I bave sold all the stock I can spare, 
Send me bill. Cc. C. SHELLEY, 

Poultry Breeder. 
Decherd, Tenn., Dec. 12, 1912. 


Have You Something to Sell? 

















00@ $7500" EARL W. EWING, Winter Garden, Fla. 
eee 75 @rrb.5 0 ‘SS af 
25@ 5.00 
a 00@ 50 4 
... 4.75@ 5.50 | ALFALFA, GRAIN, FORAGE, LIVESTOCK 
tee 00 GROWING 


0] on the rich, gently rolling prairies of North- 
0] east Mississippi give the intelligent farmer 
5 better results than other sections where 
° | lands sell for five times the prices our lands 
. are selling for now. Write for free booklet 
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and other information. 
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Pett ee W. A. HOUSTON, - -  Okolona, Miss. 
. 7.00@ 7.50 
5.00@ 7.00 
00@ 4.50 
we +50) “The Home-—seekers 
3.50@ 7.00 





NEW YORK PRODUCE. 
(Reported by F. J. Root.) 


December 138. 


Late-crop Southern 
barrel; in bulk, per 
per 150-pound bag, 
barrel, $1.50@2. 


barrel, white, 50c; red, 75c@$1. Artichokes, : 

per barrel, $1@3. Brussels sprouts, per cant — ee owe bow kno og 
quart, 4@8c. Wax beans, $1@2 per basket; But’ the ‘aventest a anit ar f ay wi 
green, $1@3. Beets, 75c@$1 per barrel, Car- : & st opportunity is for the 
3 ; bana sg meg ne : 5 general farmer, in home markets, at good 
rots, per bag, 50@75c. Cucumbeys, $2@3 pices: fon all he mrodives 

per basket. Cauliflower, $1.50@3 pey barrel. > se ¢ this i Pp 7 Se ales 
Celery, 15@35c per dozen. Chicory, ¥ 50c — is in “Alabama and Georgia, 
per basket. Escarol, $1.50@1.75 per barrel. a ‘I fee usctores end signed letters, 
Eggplant, $1.50@2.50 per box. ..BYdive, 15 mailed free. Also, “How to Find the Farm 
@18c per barrel. Horseradish, $3@6 per You Want.” Write TODAY, 

100 pounds. Kale, 40@50c per barrel. Kohl- 


rabi, 50c per case. 


potatoe 
180 po 


$1.50@1.75. 
Onions, per 100-pound bag, 
40c @$1 for red, yellow, white. 


Leeks, $1 per 100 bunch- 


> <4 @? = i . . 
. gt A a Central of Georgia’s 2000 miles of modern 


Oppgtuntéy 


Overlooked 


Isin Georgia and Alabama along the 


railway. The land will earn more net 
money than that which costs three or four 
times as much where unimproved land is 
scarce. Long growing seasons with abun- 


Sweets, per 


Cabbage, per 


J.F. Jackson, Agricultural Agent, C. of Ga. Ry 














es. Lettuce, 60¢@$1 per basket. Okra, $3 275 West Broad Street, Savannah, Georgia. 
@4 per carrier. Oysterplants, $3@4 per 100 
bunches. Peppers, $2@2.25 per large crate. 
Peas, $3@4.50 per large basket. Parsley, $2 
@3 per barrel for plain. Parsnips, 75c@$1 | = 
per barrel. Romaine, $1@1.50 per barrel. 
Shallots, $2.50@3 per barrel. Squash, per 
barrel, Hubbard, $1@1.25. Spinach, 65c@$1 SOLD OUT—ORDERS STILL COMING. 
per barrel. Turnips, rutabagas, 75c@$1 per 
barrel. Watercress, 75c@$1 per 100 bumches, Yours to hand, and noted. Will say that 
Apples, $3@4 per barrel. Pears, $3.50@4 | ¥ don’t need to renew my ad any more. For 
per barrel. Grapes, 99c@$1 per 10-basket | the little time it did appear sold me com- 
case of Concords. Cranberries, $6@8 per | pletely out, and ‘orders still keep coming, 
ag Me Pee Oe ma ee aa, Progressive Farmer is the medium for 
Creamery butter, 37c; held stock, 31@33c; | a Coreen Long may 1 live. 
imitation creamery, 25@25%c; factory, 24 Ww. T. TAYLOR. 
@24*%e. . ay rille y ‘ » ¢ 919° 
isst ‘Stn 9 beh SAS. Bete toda Robersonville, N. C., Dee. 9, 1912. 
Mess perk, per barrel, $19@19.50. Mess 
beef, per barrel, $18@19. 








| FARMERS’ EXCHANGE. | 
REAL ESTATE. 


Farm of 115 Acres—Best bargain in ‘Har- 
nett County; near school and churches; for 
sale or rent. W. H. Parrish, Coats, N. C. 


Loan on Improved Farm Prop- 
erty—From five to ten years at 6 per cent 
interest. Apply to L. B. Dail, Mount Olive, 
North Carolina. 





Money to 





Am 


in the real estate business, making 
farming lands a specialty. If you Wisp to 
sell buy or lease a farm, write me. A, " 


Deans, Wilson, N. C. 


Two Adjoining Lots—49%x198 each. 


Three 
blocks A. & M. College, 


Raleigh, N. GC., 


$250 each, quick sale. Lots, 300 yards sell- 
ing $2,000 to $3,000. Box 163, Birming- 


ham, Ala, 


Come South—Thomas County has gulf 
breezes, sunshine, mild winters, good schools, 
good lands; makes long and short cotton, 
sugar cane, pecans, fruits; everything else 
good; good water; plenty railroads; low tax; 
good health. Lands cheap; plenty for sale. 
Terms. Write Thomas Realty Co., Thomas- 
ville, Ga. 


Mobile and Ohio Railroad Lands—For 
general farming, stock raising, corn, sugar 
cane, vegetables, fruit and nuts. Elevated 
country. Good water. $5 per acre and up. 
Terms, one-fourth cash; liberal terms on 
balance. For illustrated folder and maps, 
address George Kilborn, Secretary, Alabama 
Land and Development Company, 409 North 
Royal St., Mobile, Ala. 


Virginia Farms—We have a large number 
of nice farms for sale, especially adapted to 
grain, grass, clover, cotton, tobacco, ete., in 
cluding several large river plantations well 
suited for stock raising; also some good 
timber tracts. Splendid grade of land at 
$12 to $15 per acre. Write for descriptive 
catalog. Jeffreys, Hester & Co., Chase City, 
Virginia,, 





MISCELLANEOUS. 

Extracted Honey—that tickles the pal- 
ate. W. D. Null, Demopolis, Ala. 

‘Wanted—Confederate letters, documents, 
prints, money, stamps, coins, antiques. J. H. 
DuBose Co., Clarkesville, Ga. 

No. 1 apples at $2.50 to $2.75 per barrel, 
cash or will exchange for stock, calves, 
pigs, etc. T. C. Bryson, Sylva, N. C. 

Send for Free 
and their cost. 
ent Attorneys, 
ington, D. C. 


Booklet-—All about patents 
Shepherd & Campbell, Pat- 
500-L Victor Bidg., Wash- 


Dimmettes Interchangeable Farm and Ex- 


pense Book—Will’ adjust to any section or 
class of farming. Records for two years, 
just-how everything is raised, cost, value, 


profit or loss, including stock, poultry, fruit, 
berries, weather, time, and daily expense. 
Write for description or send $1.50 for sam- 
ple copy. J. Isom Dimmette, Dimmette, N. Cc. 


TOO LATE TO CLASSIFY, 








Duroc-Jersey Pigs 


3 A. E. Miller, 

Hickory, N. C., Route 3. 
Fifty Indian Runner Ducks for Sale— 
Good breeders. L. Pollock, Hohenwald, Tenn. 
Buff Orpington Cockerels—Splendid indi- 
viduals. $1.25 each. Circle Grove Farm, 


Belhaven, N. C. 

; Registered Tamworth Pigs—All ages. Eng- 
lish, Canadian, or American-bred. Largest 
prize-winning herd in the South. Dutch 
Fork Truck Farm, Columbia, Ss. C. 

A Few Extra Fine Mammoth Bronze Tur- 


keys for sale. Prices reasonable. Thos. 
Hunter, Morrow, Ohio. 

Frost-Proof Cabbage Plants—One to five 
thousand, $1.50 1,000; five to ten thousand, 
$1 per 1,000. Special prices on large lots. 
Ernest W. King, Yonges Island, S. C. 

Long Staple Cotton Seed—Improvee weeler 
Sunflower. This year yielded one sale per 
acre, sold 19c. Staple one and one-half 
inches. Address, F. P. Fleming, Mt. Pleas- 
ant, &.. Cc. 

Rose Comb Buff Orpingtons, Silver Laced 
Wvyandottes, Buff Plymouth Rocks, Colum- 
bian Wyandottes, Single Comb Rhode Island 
Reds, Partridge Plymouth Rocks, Black 
Langshans, Buff Cochins, Golden Sebright 
Bantams, both old and young stock. Eggs 
in season, for hatching. Prices on stock and 





eggs, reasonable. 27 entries Marlboro Coun- 
ty Poultry Show, 22 ribbons, 11 firsts, .8 
seconds. Laurinfean Poultry Yards, 


Cc, 





McLaurin, Proprietor, Dillon, s. Cc., Route lL 
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Even in the heart of the limestone coun- enough to correct acidity, we could never | 
try, there are quantities of acid farms. find acid soil in the limestone country. 
: In England and America, where the soil England with her soil of limestone for- 
is of limestone formation, quantities of mation would never need to use lime. 
burnt lime are needed to keep the _ soil But such is not the case. 
from souring. Acid land needs lime that is active, not 
For limestone in its natural form exerts lime that is slow or dormant. 
littie influence upon the soil Besides correcting acidity, Le« 's Prepar- 
Unless it is in a form that readily mixes ed Agricultural lime makes available the 
Ste CEhe. soil 1 im of little worth. Phosphoric Acid and Potash that have re- 


verted to insoluble forms, 

No amount of grinding and pulverizing It improves the mechanical condition of 
can prod lime like Lee’s Prepared Agri- the soil, so that plant foods are held in the 
cultural Lime, soil and fed as the plant demands. 

The growing of legumes and the use of 


“ Lee’s Prepared Agricultural Lime Lee’s Prepared Agricultural Lime would do 


‘ wonders for Southern soils. 
ase is Needed . : 
oe ae . Free Testing Outfit 
This lime mixes thoroughly with the soil. R , 
Acidity is corrected at once. Your soil be- For the convenience of farmers who 
comes sweet and productive. would like to know if their soil is acid, we 
have had a number of litmus testing out- 


“ fits made up. You can secure one free by 
geod but they do not so quickly remedy a writing us. Set down and write for this— 


soil that is sick and sour. ~ the standard test—recommended by lead- 
If particles of limestone in the soil were ing agriculturists. 


y A. S. LEE & SONS CO., Inc., 
\}___ Dept. B. RICHMOND, VA. 
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Other forms of lime may slowly do slight 
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Limestone Grows Big Crops 
Crush it Right under the sur- eke] cents 


face of your farm is the best 
kind of fertilizer—Limestone 
—waiting to be crushed and mixed 
with the soil to make it grow bigger, better- 
paying crops. Your land needs this kind of fertili-\y 
zer. Youcan crush it at a cost of about 65 cents a ton 
or less if you use a 


Wheeling ‘rez Crusher 


Only 6 H. P. needed to operate it. Atspare times you can make 
' it pay for itself several times over by crushing for your neighbors 
and for road making. The Wheeling is made of steel—three times as 
strong as a cast-iron crusher. Much lighter and requires less power. 
Write for Catalogue and Prices 
and get our booklet showing how crops are increased by liming your Mand. 
It is an eye-opener and every statement a fact. Write today. 
WHEELING MOLD AND FOUNDRY COMPANY 
125 Raymond Street, Wheeling, W. Va. 


aed teal Profit Saved! FREIGHT PAID 




















































Cam 


1-Pty, 35 Ib. 108 sq. ft., $1.10 per roll. 
2-Ply, 45 Ib. 108 sq. ft., $1.30 per roll. 
3-Ply, 55 Ib. 108 sq. ft., $1.50 per rolf. 

Terms Cash, Th Special Prices Onl 
Warranted For 25 Years. red or ise Siisaend 
FREIGHT PAID to any station east of Rocky Mountains except Tex., Okla., Colo., N.D., $.D., Wyo., Mont., 
N.M., La., Ga., Ala., Miss. and Fla. on orders of three rolls or more. Special prices tothese States on request. 


INDESTRUCTIBLE BY HEAT, COLD, SUN OR RAIN. 
FIRST-CLASS IN EVERY RESPECT. NOSECONDS, REMNANTS OR MILL ENDS. 
Write for FREE SAMPLES or order direct from this advertisement. Satisfaction guaranteed 

Or money refuaded, We refer you to the Southern IWinois National Bank, 


Century Manufacturing Co., Department %7 East St. Louis, Mlinois. 














| pound bagging, six pounds of which 











































Get ai vomts Tom HUSTLER PLANER andl MATCHER 


oy ee Don’t give a bie part of the profiton your lumber to a mill, 
iI on Insta)! a HUSTLER PLANER AND MATOHER and get that extra profit yourself, 
\ LZ It will surface, match flooring and ceiling, make mouldings. Will dress 24 
J inches wide by 6 inches thick and make three side mouldings, Capacity 20 to 40 
lineal feet per minute. Saw Mill Machinery. Edgers, Swing Saws. etc. 
Write for full particulars in free Catalog 52 


SALEM IRGN WORKS, Winston-Salem, N. C. 





Free particulars in 4 
Lp 
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_ A RECENT article The Progres- 





, IF YOU HAVE ANYTHING TO SELL IT WILL, PAY YOU TO ADVERTISE IT 
. IN THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER. WE FEEL SURE IT WILL PAY YOU BE- 


oer ers TV A OAL IDS 





THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER. 





Our Farmers’ Union Page 


Devoted to Organization, Co-operation and Marketing. 








Edited by E. W. DABBS, President South Carolina Farmers’ Union, 








COTTON TARE AGAIN. made to cover it. Net the foreign 


ee ae a importer, nor the home exporter, nor 
Why Cotton Should Be Sold On a the local buyer, for the price has 
Strictly Net Basis. been fixed to cover this and all other 


contingencies. And not being satis- 
fied with this they would penalize 
the farmer 50 cents to $1 a bale, and 
then at the compress by the methods 
described by my North CGarolina 
friend, bring disgrace upon the cot- 
ton that has made their fortunes, 
and the charge of gross carelessness 
on the great mass of Southern farm- 
ers, who have brought this wealth 
into being. Upon whom does the 
loss fall then? Not even on the farm- 
er who has no more regard for his 
cotton than to half wrap it in shreds 
and rags, for we all know that his 
sample of middling cotton will bring 
as much per pound as the sample of 
middling cotton that is properly 
baled by his painstaking neighbor. 
Then upon whom does this loss fall? 
Primarily and most unjustly and 
heavily on the farmers who. properly 
bale their cotton, and incidentally on 
the people of the free and independ- 
ent American commonwealths, who 
are so afraid they might interfere 
with some‘one’s personal liberty, or 
do some undemocratic act. 


sive Farmer advised farmers to 
demand of each State Legislature 
the enactment of the South Carolina 
Cotton Tare Law. This law is not 
made as effective as it should be, 
but many farmers are using three 


with six ties, make 27 pounds. These 
farmers are also reducing weight of 
their bales, and thus approximate 
six per cent tare. Too much of the 
crop still goes on the market with 
light weight bagging—18 or 20 
pounds of tare to the bale; and the 
30 pounds is made up at the com- 
press by the exporters. This is usu- 
ally also the heavier-weight bales. 
In the consular report on this sub- 
ject it was shown that it is made to 
exceed 30 pounds, or six per cent in 
many instances by rotten and worth- 
less bags or bagging thrown on in 
any fashion, without even a pretense 
of patching. The excuse has been 
always that it was necessary to put 
on this bagging to patch holes made 
in sampling—and I well remember 
cotton account sales of many years How long will our people ‘‘tinker”’ 
ago from Charleston, where the with laws to regulate cotton and oth- 
grower was charged 25 cents for & articles of commerce? In South 
patches. Carolina we enforce the law against 
A gentleman from North Caro- the traffic in séed cotton after dark, 
lina told me this fall that he stopped @"d require buyers to keep a record 
off in Wilmington for a few hours, ©f Purchases. But each county has 
and spent part of the time at the big @ different regulation as to license. 
cotton compresses of an exporting Im some it is $500 or prohibitory; in 
company, and that he saw with his Others only $15 for a license to dea}g 








being carelessly put on cotton from August 4 to December 1. In 
bales in the compress. He said that Others from August 15 to March 1. 
neat bales that went in from the Im some counties there are public 
farmers were a disgrace when they Cotton weighers. In others each 
passed out on the other side; and buyer weighs for himself. In some 
that it is not the Southern farmer Counties the weighers are appointed 
who is. bringin American cotton by the county commissioners, in 
bales “into disrepute abroad,” but Cthers they are elected in the Au- 
the greed of the exporters. gust primary, and bring out more 
Previous knowledge that such con- Yotes than the race for governor or 
ditions prevailed, was one of the United States Senator. 
reasons that influenced the commit- Most of these laws are fairly well 
tee of the South Carolina Farmers’ enforced, because some one has a 
Union to provide for a system of in- direct interest in its enforcement, or 
spection in the State warehouse bill because it is to protect against theft 
that will be presented to the Legis- from the fields or the selling in drib- 
lature in January. And it is my lets of mortgaged cotton. But the 
opinion that it will never be correct- cotton tare act, tho declared consti- 
ed until by concerted State legisla- tutional, and fought out by the State 
tion, all sales of cotton are made on Farmers’ Union, is more observed in 
net cotton, and a uniform bagging the breach than in the performance, 
required by such legislation. There except in the way of using heavy 
are a number of farmers who use bagging and lightening the weights 
shreds of rotten bagging because of of bales. Buyers have said if any 
its cheapness—and ginners furnish attempt to enforce it is made they 
light bagging because of its cheap- will just lower the price to cover it. 
ness. This should be forbidden by [ have tried to have our county Un- 
law, and prevented by adequate in- ion make a test case and force the 
spection, and then compresses and buyer who refused such cotton to 
exporters should be forbidden to add take it. But we farmers do not like 
to the number of such bales by the litigation. 
practices mentioned above. Perhaps if all the people could see 
Net cotton is all that the mills of that the loss of $1.83 per bale means 
Europe pay for, and it is on the a loss of $25,620,000 on a 14-million 
basis of net cotton that the price is bale crop, a dead loss to our section, 
fixed. If we sold in the first in- something would be done. $1.83 
stance only net cotton there could be covers actual fire risk, and added 
no jugglery with prices as at pres- freight charges, not to count the 
ent, and no temptation to add cost to millions of additional dollars un- 
freight and insurance by odds and righteously taken from the farmers 
ends of bagging and ties to make up by juggling prices and adding tare, 














the six per cent allowance. which such a system permits and en- 
It was shown that $1.83 on each courages. 

bale of cotton was a dead loss to the a 

farmer, being in the shape of exces- To the County Unions of South Carolina, 

sive bagging and ties, in the extra Brethren: Do not forget the .aeeting of 





; iti rai the State Union on January 16-17 to present 
freight or the additional weight, and (7° 7. cielative preamant: tm te Guan) Hanae 
in a higher rate of insurance by rea- lature. We want full delegations, Top other 

y Pj matters of importance will come up & ‘ 
= of the greater risk of fire se the the cotton warehouse bill, and we should be 
disreputable American bales of cot- able to present a solid front, after mature 
ton deliberation. All members in good standing 

are invited to attend. 

Who loses this $1.83? Not the On January 30, we will have perhaps. the 

: 3 ° biggest Farmers’ Union rally, at the Nation- 
foreign mill, for it pays only for net al Corn Show, ever held in the State, South 
cotton. Not the insurance company, Carolina Unien should, by its wise panegr 

: : : give these brethren who will come from @ 
for its rate is amply high to cover over the country an. object lesson, im: engani- 





the additional risk. Not the steam- zation and what it can do. 


* s 3 Fraternally, E. W. DABBS, 
| ships ‘and railroads, for freights are < President. 





own eyes, odds and ends of bagging in seed cotton. In some it is in rorcee”™” 
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Saturday, December 28, 1912.] 


More Letters From One-Horse 
Farmers. 


(Continued from page 5.) 


pefore the crop was laid-by. Mr. 
McMakin keeps books, plows his land 
well, and realizes that the preserva- 
tion and increase of soil fertility is 
one of the farmer’s first duties. 

And here is Mr. F. M. Baker, of 
Louisburg, N. C., who testifies that 
he found little in one-horse farming, 
and who tried a pair of 900-pound 
mules with disappointing results. So 
he traded these for a 1,250-pound 
mare, bought another and _ began 
raising colts, just as hundreds of 
other small farmers ought to do. Mr. 
Baker says that his farm is steadily 
improving, and he made 92% bu- 

™Ashels of corn on one acre this year. 
He says some very nice things about 
The Progressive Farmer, too; and 
praise from a man who is making 
good always makes us happy. 
Ill. 

Our third collection of letters is 
from “one-horse farmers’ who do 
part of their work with two horses, 
who have learned how to co-operate 
o advantage with other farmers own- 
ing a single horse. We regard this 
practical co-operation as of such 

Mavalue that we wish to call special at- 
fmecention to it. 

Our first letter here is from W. C. 
rook, Huron, Tenn., who says: 

F “For five years I was in the one- 
c prse farming class. Yet nearly all 
E land cultivated was prepared 
th two-horse implements. My 
other and I bought farms adjoin- 






















ik harrow, section harrows. While 
only had one good horse each, 
vé would splice teams and break and 


Sometimes we would hire a horse 
or a few weeks.”’ 

Mr. Crook now farms with two 
Shorses, as does Mr. H. M. Fagan, of 
Mars Hill, N. C., who tells of the 
days when he had only one horse: 

“My landlord was in the same con- 
dition, so he proposed that we put 
our mules together in order to do 
our heavy work. We did it, and 
found it to our advantage, so we kept 
it up until I moved to another man’s 
land. He, seeing me get an extra 
horse whenever I could, said to me 
one day: ‘Henry, I will sell you that 
hree-year-old mule and give you a 
hance to pay for it.’ So I took the 
proposition, and we were both prof- 
ted, because I could cultivate more 
and and do it better. Men with 
small farms, either tenants or land- 
ords, can by placing their means to- 
Pether and co-operating with each 
Dther do much better.” 

A similar story is told by H. D. 
White, North Harlowe, N. C., who 
rites us: 

“During last winter when my 
neighbor’s horses were not busy I 
Becured one to work with mine and 
plowed half of my land, having no 
Over crop upon it. This land was 
sed for early truck and garden. 

In early spring I arranged with 
bhe of my neighbors to use his horse 
with mine to break the remainder 
of my land, having no cover crop 
pon it, harrowing the same and giv- 
ng him the use of my horse for sim- 
* Work on his farm. 

About the first of April I turned 
nder my clover and rye with the 
w0-horse plow, harrowing in both 
Irections so as to thoroly pulverize 
Pe top soil without disturbing the 
Over and rye.” 

Mr. White goes on to say: “I be- 
vs that every progressive one-horse 
Cae realizes that he is laboring 
Somme. 1 eadvantage, but by co- 
offset hey his neighbor, he can 
after ., of this inconvenience, and 
: harrowed arm has been broken and 
> lecteq ed, if he has intelligently se- 
, Ags purchased some of the 

1 , labor-saving devices, he 
bean - be able to get into the two- 
rmer oer class. | The one-horse 
a 10se farm is too small and 

Door to warrant two horses 
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g, and also bought two-horse plows, } 
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harrow our land deep and thoroly. | 
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Portraits 


More men smoke Prince 
Albert in a jimmy pipe or 

















the tidy red tin for roc; and also in 
handsome glass or tin pound and 
half-pound humidors. 


: 3 rolled into a cigarette than any other tobacco. 
‘ : That’s because it has the flavor, and 
wenets fragrance, and can’t bite tongues! Sting is 
sessed removed by a patented process. No other 
sestet tobacco can be like 
ote 
° 2,9 + 
s °° 
eo? 
md 
e °.¢ 
sects 
selec the national joy smoke 
eed 
b 4 You can buy ‘‘P.A.” in the toppy red bag 
® “ (handy for cigarette smokers) for 5c; in 


Here are illustrated the Prince 



















Albert family portraits. Pick your & xn» 
choice, but pick it quick and get rotate 
all the real pipe or cigarette ecote. 
happiness that will be yours ace 
when you hook up to a match. meter 
Prince Albert is sold 2 
everywhere because < 

men demand it. It = 
fills the bill and makes ." 
things cheerful like. “ 











Will you go to it? 


CRIMP 
BURNING © 
LONG BRETTE 






R. J. REYNOLDS 
TOBACCO COMPANY 
Winston-Salem, N. C. 








should co-operate with his neighbor, | 
plant clover, vetch, peas, rye, etc., to 
turn under, wisely rotate his crop, 
raise a good breed of hogs and cat- 
tle, care for his barnyard manure un- 
til his land becomes fertile enough 
to produce feed for two horses.’’ 

















THIS FINE FLUE-CURED TOBACCO is grown in the famous Piedmont 
section of North Carolina. ROCK AND RYE is the best chew you ever put 
in your mouth. For sale all over the world. Better try a plug today. 

“IT MAKES YOU HAPPY” wo 
Manufactured by BAILEY BROS., Inc., Winston-Salem, N C, 





Our final quotation is from J. R. 
Murable, of Farmington, Ga., who 











ae 2 

“doubles up” team force with his One of the uses dynamite has been <P> S Aff Vi Y 
father and thus becomes a two-horse put to, is deep plowing or subsoil- | ((Cjj=——* Gil Zh MW 
farmer. ing, which is done by punching holes s Sh Ye = 

“I made 90 bushels of corn per three feet deep, and from 14 to 16 a f 
lg o Ae Pg this . SayS feet apart, loading each hole with | — 
Mr. M., ar 1e expec av Ww . * aneor sn Ak eof a 
ae Pe 9 oti eg ee two the proper charge, and then explod | An Old Fashioned 


ing it. After viewing the effect of Tobacco For 
such subsoiling, it occurred to me 


published, a whole lot of one-horse that here was the cure for our lands Southern Smokers 


farming talk; but we have a dandy {hat are subjected to washing. 1] —here’s the one pure, all to- 
letter for next week from a South {therefore tried some ground, that | bacco smoking tobacco. Put 
Carolina farmer, who has found was about on an average with this | UP conscientiously in the heart 
it easier to feed two horses than ojass of land, placing my holes equal of the only section where it 
one 1 Naa Mh ae aR ge A rows. Made nowhere else. 

: distance apart, especially where the Sold nowhere else. Pure, 
; land washed the most. The result | sweet, doesn’t bite or burn. 
Dynamite as a Preventive of Washing was such that I do not hestitate to | No artificial flavor. No bor- 
pe: say that dynamite properly used, will] rowed aroma. Just real to- 
F YOU will allow me space, I shall gtop the worst washed land that can | bacco froma sanitary factory. 
be glad to tell your readers what pe found. Made by white labor. 


I know about the prevention of soil 
. 4 e se P vnamite vou lace | Pride of Dixie Is to the pipe as 
washing—not by hearsay, but actual By th aes of dyni te si : Pe Havana to the cigar. Smoked by 
demonstration your shots in holes three feet deep, | the best in the South for 100 years, 
c . S y ; ‘e ~ 
which, when exploded, breaks up | because its best. Nothing fancy 


This may seem, with what we have 














Some years ago, I became inter- : so but the quality, $1.00 per Ib. post- g~art 
ested in the use of dynamite, and be- YOU" ground from four to five feet | paid. Want to try it first? Then = 
ne : - , - deep, and from six to ten feet in di- | send 10c'in stamps for liberal sam- #S= : 
gun all kinds of experiments on. my : | ple. Two kinds—medium or mild, f= = 
own teak Among them was trying ameter, according to the hardness of | say which. = / 
ae , 7 soi reated. es > ar- fe) 3 SSS 
to stop land washing. To anyone perlipeeed Rie Rh eM Southern Tobacco Co., 33> BE ts 
living in a hilly or mountainous © oo d é te ‘ : i a ; Nashville, Tenn. Ris'=i: Ss y 
country, this is a serious problem, ti ard poke ae ©, Pie it eg S = Si5g 
for often some of our best land lies i of soil in feet instea of “ wos ' 23H 
eee neches 2S 
on the hillside, and soon becomes the — ‘i a 
. 2 as “¥" TNY \q 
poorest because of its sliding off into E. M. DUNCAN. 
the lowland, caused by heavy rains. Waynesville, N. C. ; Our advertisers are guaranteed. 
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) OU know what the Mitchell 
name stands for in vehicle 
building; seventy-eight 

years of the highest standards in 

materials and workmanship. 
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The 1913 Mitchell Automobile 


is built according to those same standards. 
We offer it to you as the best car you can 
possibly buy at anywhére near its price. 


2 


SK RS RSS 


> 


v You live where ever-ready automobile 
() service means everything to you. The 


Mitchell has been designed and built with 
the one idea of giving better ‘service than 
any other moderate priced car. 


GF 


= 


Ask the nearest dealer to show you the 
1913 Mitchell. Go into it’s points; the 
scientific manner in which weight and 
wearing parts have been distributed. Phe 
more vou know of its-design and con- 
struction, the more you will understand 
its superiority. Pay special attention to 
the long-stroke T-head motor, there has 
never been a motor better proportioned 


— 


eer 


oe prt 2 Se 
0 ages AP we D. Pee GF wos 


( for power and efficiency. Be sure and 
‘ « note carefully — left drive and centre 
{ii control, the electric starter and electric 


lighting systen. These new Mitchell 
} features will be of the greatest possible 
convenience to you. You won’t find 
\) such a combination of improvements in 
* any other car you may be considering. 


S 4 All Mitchell 1913 cars have left drive and center control; 
) 2 Rosch ignition; Rayfield carburetor; Firestone demountable 
rims; rain-vision windshield; Jones speedometer; silk mohair 
top with dust cover; Turkish upholstered cushions; Timken 
front axle bearings; gauges on the dash to show air preasure and 
oil pressure; gauge: in gasoline tank showing amount of gasoline 
it contains; and a portable electric lamp which aiso illuminates 
the instruments on the dash, 


All with T-head motor, electric self-starter, 
electric lighing system, and 36-inch wheels 


Prices F. O. B. 
Motor Rore and Stroke Wheel Base Racine 


7 passenger Six 60 H.P. 414x7 in. 144 in. © $2,500 
or 5 passenger Six 50 H.P. 4 x61n. 132 in. 1,850 
or 5 passenger Four 40 H.-P. 414x7 in. 120in. = 1,500 


DEALERS EVERYWHERE 


Mitchell-Lewis Motor Co. 


Racine, Wisconsin 







tote 









Mitchell Motar Co., of Philadelphia, 
{41 N. Broad St., Philadelphia, Pa. 
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THE PROGRESSIVE FARME§ 


















































THE UNIVERSAL CAR 





With a sledgehammer— 
opportunity now knocks—to 
the American farmer. In 
the new order of things—- 
you’}ll not be able to com- 
pete without the help of an 
automobile. The Ford gives 
highest efficiency at lowest 
cost. Better buy today. 


+ Every third car isa Ford. Nearly 180,000 
i have been sold and delivered. New prices 
runabout $525—touring car $600—de- 
livery car $625—town car $800—with all 
equipment, f.o.b. Detroit. Get catalogue 

323a and particulars direct from Ford 
Motor Company, Detroit, Michigan, 


Planet Jr 


Get these time-saving, labor-lightening farm and garden tools 
to secure the greatest yield from your crops. They are scientific 
soil-tillers—the result of a practical farmer’s more than 40 years’ 
eeororag Light, strong, and lasting. Fully guaranteed. 
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Planet a Combined Hill and Drill Seeder, Wheel Hoe, Cultiva- £ 
tor, and Plow does the work of almost ali garden tools combined. It 

ma sows accurately all garden seeds, cultivates, hoes, furrows, and plows. 

Indestructible steel frame. 


Planet Jr Horse [foe and Cultivator does more kinds of 
wore better, quicker, and easier than_any other cultivator. 
Indispensable on the up-to-date farm. Can be fitted with plow 
and disc attachment and all-steel wheel—new this year. 
FRE An instructive 64-page 
illustrated cataiogue 
It’s yours for the asking! A regular 
encyclopaedia of information about 55 of 
the latest and most helpful tools for a7? 
cultivation. Send postal for it today! 


SL ALLEN & wee 





. Box 1108A \ 
< Pe. “PSN Philade!lphia-.. \ 7 GPR ' AN 
F =~ No 4 i ee - 00 aie 


















THE BELL GRIST MILL---FARMERS = 
SIMPLE—STRONG—DURABLE— EFFICIENT 


Latest design, modern up-to-date grist mill, As near pers 
fect as can be made from highest grade material and skille 
workmanship. Greater and better ene ig 
vapacity for making table meal and all fee 
products, Improved disk feed. Every 
chine guaranteed as represented. 

Send for catalog, explaining construction and 4 
ve ant age of the Bell Grist Mill. Reliable agen 
wanted. It’s the mill people buy. Write now f 
prices while you think Of it. 


YADKIN VALLEY MILL & LUMBER C0. 


(Manufacturers) Ronda. N. C. 
































Pi Don't Pay 1 Cent for this STEWART BALL BEARI 
HORSE CLIPPING MACHINE until you getit sir 





Machine 
ever made for general farm use. It willclip horses, cows and mules without any hod 
whatever. Has all file hard cut steel gears, enclosed safe irom dustand dirtand running 
in oil. Has 6 feet of new style, light, easyrunning flexible shaft and the cele- $7.50 50 








brated Stewartsingle tension nut clipping} oe —— easierand heey than 
any other and lasts longer. Every teed. Gorightto 
your dealer and see and examine it before you wk The price thereis only 
5end a postal for valuable FREE Treatise on the Chipping 0 of Horses,written bysix- 


di: teri- We make the largest line offs (ay 
we ae om A toda a Chicago Flexible Shaft Co. Horse Clipping ana line of 
™~ 157, ‘Ohio. Street, CHICAG! Shearing Machines in the wosid, 


CAHOON SEED SOW 


\ was the only discharger scientifically constructed to scatter seed evenly} 
of operator and not against his person. Years of use all over the world 
this to be the simplest, most accurate and durable broadcast sower madés 
all grain or grass seed. Mace entirely of steel, iron, brass and hea! 
vas. Wide breastplate m i " - 
farm. Some alfalfa ranches have a dozen. Complete directions in E 
French, German and Spanish. Sent prepaid in the U. S. for $4.00 if 
will not supply you, | Boiled today, for it is warranted to give satish 
ven seeding brings good reapizg.’ 


GOODELL COMPANY, 18 Main Street, Antrim, 












































Our advertisers are guaranteed to be reliable, 


